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A\re You a Senior 
in High School? 


Have you considered preparing for SPECIAL SERVICE through 


THE DIACONATE 


of 


The United Lutheran Church 


in America? 


Serve in . 
Hospital 
Children’s Home 
Social Mission Agency 
Home for the Aged 
Community Kindergarten 
Parish 


BEGIN YOUR TRAINING IN THE FALL OF 1952 
N O W is the time to make application 


Write 
SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Room 713, 1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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youth 


in the church 


Invasion in lowa 


Above the noisy clamor of hun- 
dreds of teen-agers eating dinner in 
Iowa U’s Currier dining hall, there 
suddenly rang, clear and strong, “Oh, 
I wish I were in the land o’ cotton .. .” 
Twenty-seven youthful Virginians 
were making it impossible to ignore 
them. 

Even before they had reached “look 
away down south in Dixie” a group 
from a distant corner of the hall had 
started marching Indian-fashion to- 
ward Virginia’s table. Gradually “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” grew 
louder and louder. Minnesota’s 18 
delegates were invading Virginia. 

The invasion was a bloodless, if 
boisterous, one until someone grabbed 
a Confederate flag off the Virginia 
table. Then with a rebel yell, the 
Civil War broke loose all over again. 

An outsider observing this and other 
shenanigans that were typical of the 
relaxing periods of the Luther League 
of America convention, Aug. 13-17, 
might have thought that 1,449 young 
Lutherans had gathered on the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s campus for a five- 
day frolic. 

Yet even a quick glance at the min- 
utes of the convention would have 
told a different story. Day after day 
delegates faithfully and enthusiasti- 
cally attended business sessions pep- 
pered with lively participation. Bible 


Two 


study periods were so earnest that on 
leader, with wonder in his voice, said 
“Tve never before seen such a group. 
Inquisitiveness at workshops was s 
keen that directors had trouble keep 
ing ahead of the thinking of partici 
pants. Night after night additiona 
extra chairs had to be brought int 
Union Auditorium for the inspira 
tional meetings. 

Six hours each day went for seriou 
work. Six hours. went for relaxation 
The young people both worked an 
played at a pace that kept adults ex 
hausted. 


Sand and grapenuts 


The pace of the entire churcl 
should be set by youth in “answerin; 
boldly” to problems from which adult 
have shied away. LLA’s Executiv 
Secretary Leslie Conrad, Jr., charge 
in his keynote address, “If you're go 
ing to be a Christian and not just : 
churchman—and there is as much dif 
ference between the two as betwee! 
sand and grapenuts—then you're go 
ing to have to be different, almost t 
the point of being radical.” 

Pastor Conrad called for the appli 
cation of Christian teachings in th 
fields of race relations, family-life, an 
stewardship. 

“American schools and churches ap 
parently hayen’t gotten to first bas 
in their attempts to teach racial toler 
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ance in this nation,” he said. To illus- 
trate he cited the recent mob violence 
in Cicero, Ill. There a Negro family 
was prevented from moving into an 
apartment and their furnishings and 
belongings destroyed. Cicero, he said, 
contains the same sort of people that 
live in almost every American town. 

“If necessary when you go home, I 
want you young people to shock your 
parents and friends. Make them real- 
ize that racial intolerance is not Chris- 
tian.” 

He asked the youth to follow the 
advice that the Mayo brothers’ father 
had given them: “Don’t ever do any- 
thing just because other people are 


doing it. Do it because it is right.” 

In the field of stewardship he re- 
minded the convention that few things 
in life are so revealing as the way a 
person spends his money. “Whereas 
your parents have aimed to someday 
become tithers,” he said, “you're go- 
ing to have to start as tithers and work 
up the ladder of benevolence. Money 
talks! It tells God just who we are, 
and how we live, and what we con- 
sider to be of value, both spiritually 
and materially.” 


Dollars and a dime 


The convention responded 
@ by exceeding the $25,000-goal 


STATE AND SYNODICAL LL PRESIDENTS discuss the “know how” of their 
jobs in one of the 17 workshops conducted daily at the lowa City convention. 
Workshops ranged from dramatics to stewardship. One group even made 
a house-to-house canvass of a section of lowa City to learn how to conduct 
@ program of evangelism. 
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for its current missionary proj- 
ect, St. Paul’s Church, Hono- 
julu. 
®@ by voting to raise $25,000 to- 
ward a pre-seminary for boys in 
Argentina, 
® by approving a 25 per cent in- 
crease in apportionment to its 
members. 
On the second day of the conven- 
tion it was announced that although 
$25,089 had been given for the Ha- 


waiian missionary project, promotional 
expenses had amounted to $1,336. 
After this was deducted, the league 
would be short of its goal. 
Immediately delegates voted to take 
a special offering. Ushers started with 
offering plates, ended with big card- 
board boxes. The plates proved too 
small to hold the many dollar bills. 
A total of $1,026.29 was contributed. 
That many of the young people, 
half of whom were under 18 years of 


A HILARIOUS UPROAR swept through the convention auditorium after 
Missionary Chairman Peg McFalls presented the final check for the LLA 
Hawaiian project to Pastor Everett Jensen (to her left) and bussed him on 
cheek. LLA President Roy Henrickson, right, half-heartedly tries to restore 
order while other leaders add to the laughter. Left to right are Dr. A. M. 
Knudsen, American Missions Board staff secretary; the Rev. George F. 
Harkins, assistant to the president of The United Lutheran Church; and LLA 


Executive Secretary Leslie Conrad. 
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“FATHER CREWIE,” alias the Rev. Robert Neumeyer, shepherded two bus- 
loads of leaguers from the Williamsport, Pa., area, to lowa City. This was 
the largest delegation from any one city. The group devoted 10 per cent of 
their time on the way to Bible reading and other religious activities. Pastor 
Neumeyer’s nickname came from his short haircut. 


age, had sacrificed to make this con- 
tribution was indicated on the last 
night of the convention. At this ses- 
sion an offering was received for the 
new missionary project. In one place 
a leaguer placed a dime wrapped in 
a piece of paper. On this was scrib- 
bled, “God loves a cheerful giver. 
End of convention. No money.” 


The project for 1951-53 is to assist 
in the building of a training school 
for boys in a suburb of Buenos Aires. 
This same school will be the object 
of the Foreign Missions Board Epiph- 
any appeal to the entire church in 
January. First $50 for the Argentine 
project was presented by the Chicago 
District. 
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25 per cent jump 

Apportionment was upped from 80 
cents per member in 1952 to $1.00 
per member in 1953 and 1954. Also 
approved was the establishing of 
$1.00 contributing memberships in 
the Luther League. 

Heated discussion centered around 
the new $1.00 contributing member- 
ship, which will be in addition to the 
$5.00 loyalty gifts and $10.00 memo- 
rial gifts. The group opposing the 
move, led by Clarence Neun, former, 
special gifts chairman, argued that 
leaguers should contribute through 
the regular apportionment channels. 

“Because we have apportionment 
quotas doesn’t mean we stop there,” 
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he argued. “We give out of our 
hearts and not because we want to 
see our name in print.” (Referring 
to the roster of special gifts contribu- 
tors in Luther Life.) 

Many of those in favor of the new 
special gifts agreed with the Minis- 
terium’s Oscar Lingle. “I believe that 
we are limiting the means of getting 
money for the special gifts fund by 
limiting it to $5.00,” he said. “A lot 
of small contributions by many 
amounts, to more than large contribu- 
tions by a few.” 

The move to start the new fund 
arose spontaneously from the floor of 
the convention. It had not been rec- 
ommended by any committee. 

Next to apportionment, largest 
source of income will be “Faith in 
Youth” offerings received on Youth 
Sunday in local congregations. 
Leaguers budgeted $12,000 in 1952; 
$12,500 in 1953; and $15,000 in 
1954. 

The average yearly expenditures for 
the years 1951 through 1954 is set at 
$55,137. Biggest increase in any one 
item is a jump from $1,500 to $6,000 
in the amount planned for financing 
the caravaning program. 


“We don’t play politics . . .” 


Late one night the telephone in 
the room of Central Pennsylvania’s 
President Barbara Wentz jangled irri- 
tatingly. “The delegation from ——— 
will vote for someone from Central 
Penn if you will vote for our candi- 
date,” the voice said and then named 
a particular person who had been 
nominated for office. 

“[m sorry,” Barbara replied, “but 
we don’t play politics. All of our 
delegates have been asked to vote for 
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the people they think will make the 
best Luther League officers. They are 
given no other instructions. We do 
not vote as a block.” She hung up. 

Barbara’s attitude seemed to be 
typical of the majority. Delegates 
seemed anxious to pick the best pos- 
sible officers, no matter where they 
came from. At the meeting of the 
nominating committee members even 
spoke against persons from their home 
states when they felt that these per- 
sons were not qualified. 

People who tried to call caucuses 
found that they were out of step. 
Even the few caucuses that were held 
fizzled. This was no political conven- 
tion. This was a group of Christian 
youth selecting leaders to guide them 
in the work of their Master. 


Cline named president 


New president is Ray Cline, 28, 
former second vice-president. He was 
named over Garfield Raymond, for- 
mer first vice-president, by a vote of 
262 to 249. 

Closest election was that of first 
vice-president. Both Ohio’s President 
John Stacy, 20, and Illinois’ President 
Wendell Mathews, 20, were suggested 
by the nominating committee. On all 
three ballots Stacy led the field, but 
never by more than seven votes. 
Mathews was then nominated for sec- 
ond vice-president and elected over- 
whelmingly on the first ballot. 

For the first time in the history of 
the league, a leaguer from western 
Canada was elected to a major office. 
Annelotte Moertlemeyer, 24, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, was selected secretary. 

Howard Turkheimer, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, was nominated from- the floor 
and reelected treasurer on the first 
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NEW LLA LEADERS are, left to right, John Stacy, first vice-president; Ray 
Cline, president; and Wendell Mathews, second vice-president. Below, the 
delegation from lowa “brand” President Cline at the barbecue supper. Many 
leaguers were frightened for Ray until they saw that a block of wood had 
been slipped between him and the red-hot branding iron. 
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ballot. He has served in this capacity 
for seven years. 


New committee chairmen 

Key people in carrying out LLA’s 
program during the next two years 
will be committee chairmen. Ap- 
pointed were: Mrs. John Petry, Cov- 
ington, Ky., education; Carl Berkobin, 
Nutley, N. J., evangelism; Harold 
Kruger, Manly, Iowa life service; 
Margaret McFalls, Altoona, Pa., mis- 
sionary; and Eleanor Sheets, Colum- 
bia, S. C., intermediate advisor. 
George Billman, Springfield, Ohio, is 
new special gifts chairman. 

Members-at-large of the executive 
committee for a term of four years 
are: Bob Beckstrom, Newport Beach, 
Cal.; Garfield Raymond, Waterloo, 
Ontario; The Rev. Raymond Tie- 
meyer, Tipton, Iowa; and Neva White, 
West Point, Nebr. 


Chaplain’s challenge 
“Full-time service is what is ex- 
pected from any Christian—whether 


“MISS BUTTER QUEEN 
FOR 1951” is handed 
her registration packet 
by Convention Chair- 


man Raymond __ Tie- 
meyer, while lowa’s 
President Ed Piper 


smiles approval. She is 
Luther Leaguer Mar- 
garet Allen, 17, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Harry R. 
Allen, Kansas City, Mo. 
~ Margaret is a profes- 
sional model, with pic- 
tures appearing in sev- 
eral national maga- 
zines. 
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old or young, white or black, teacher 
or farmer,” Convention Chaplain E. E. 


Korte challenged at the first of his 


four morning devotional periods, He 
is pastor to students at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Ways in which some youth respond 
to the call of Christ were listed: By 
turning away sorrowing because some- 
thing else is in the way. By dropping 
dimes into the offering plate and feel- 
ing that they have done their part 
when only the night before they have 
spent a “buck or more in the comer 
drug store.” By attending Luther 
League and feeling that they have 
done God a favor. By tolerating the 
Negro and the: Jew when Jesus does 
not ask us to tolerate, but to love. By 
existing rather than living. 

“Thanks be to God,” he continued, 
“others will answer boldly the call of 
God. Don’t be afraid to answer, ‘Yes, 
with the help of God, I will follow.’ ” 


Eight deaconesses consecrated 
Eight young women were conse- 
crated as deaconesses in the United 
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EIGHT DEACONESSES consecrated at the Tuesday night session will serve as 
parish, institutional, and social workers. One will become dean of women 
at Andhra Christian College, Guntur, India. This was the first. time that a 
service of consecration was held at a Luther League convention, 


————— eee 


Lutheran Church at the Tuesday ; 
ning session. Preacher at the service 
was The Rey. Henry E. Horn, director 
of music at the convention and mem- 
ber of the ULC Deaconess Board. 
Those consecrated were: Sister Eliz- 
abeth Hess, Philadelphia, to do par- 
ish work; Sister Alma Koder, Allen- 
town, Pa., to do institutional work; 
Sister Bernice Pantel, Collettoville, 
Texas, to serve for one year as an 
associate field secretary of the Dea- 
coness Board; Sister Thelma Schade, 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands, social work. 
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Sister Mary Shepley, Myersville, 
Md., to do parish work; Sister Dor- 
othy Snyder, Stoystown, Pa., to do in- 
stitutional work; Sister Maye Walker, 
Lock Haven, Pa., to do institutional 
work; and Sister Elizabeth Warstler, 
Canton, Ohio, to become dean of 
women at Andhra Christian College, 
Guntur, India. 


Unplaced persons 
“An age-old cliche has been put 


on the ash heap. You know the one 
I mean—that young people are the 


Nine 


church of tomorrow. ; 
Youth is the church of tiday. 

The Rev. George F. Har- 
kins, assistant to the president 
of the United Lutheran hurch, 
was addressing the last session 
of the convention. 


“Young people used to be 
the U.P.’s—the Unplaced Per- 
sons—of the church.” For gen- 
erations it had been felt that 
the teen years were entirely a 
period * of preparation for 
adulthood—a time when Lu- 
ther leaguers played and prac- 
ticed at becoming responsible 
adult church members. 


“Christian young people,” 
he said, “the Holy Spirit has 
called you to a place in the 
church today. You have priv- 
ileges and opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities and obligations just as 
older members do. Don’t neglect 
them. The church’ of today wants 
you. 


Want bigger jobs 


Leaguers had not waited for Pas- 
tor Harkins’ encouragement. They 
were tired of “play-acting” jobs in the 
church. They wanted real responsibil- 
ity. 

Unanimously they had passed a 
resolution asking that they be allowed 
to serve as leaders and speakers at 
future LLA conventions. This would 
be a striking departure from all pre- 
vious programs. 

In the field of race relations, they 
had resolved “that, in the light of 
growing cultural, racial, and national 
tensions throughout the world, we, 
the Luther League of America reaf- 


Ten 


“IN WHICH BOOK of the Bible would 
you find the Ten Commandments? ... 
the sermon on the mount?” Prosecut- 
ing Attorney Lawrence Reese, right, 
cross examines West Virginia’s Charles 
Koons, left, at the “Trial of Christian 
Youth.” Christian youth was charged 
with being incompetent to inherit lead- 
ership of the church on four counts. 
The trial was repeated in many ULC 


churches on Youth Sunday. 


firm our belief in and seek to expose 
and grasp existing opportunities to 
demonstrate God’s truth that all men 
are brothers.” 

Still they were conscious that with- 
out the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of sympathetic pastors and ad- 
visors they would be knocking against 
an iron curtain in their effort to as- 
sume responsibility. They asked tha 
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the executive committee “consider a 
long-range program of leadership 
training in youth work for pastors and 
Luther League advisors.” 


Verdict of guilty 

“We find Christian Youth guilty on 
counts one and three.” The voice of 
Peg McFalls, chairman of the jury at 
the model Youth Sunday service, 
sounded solemnly throughout the 
auditorium. Intense faces in the audi- 
ence indicated that many felt that 
judgment was being passed against 
each person present. Not just the de- 
fendant—Wisconsin’s John Schumell— 
but all Christian youth had been on 
trial. 

Count one charged that Christian 
Youth “is Biblically illiterate and, con- 
sequently, does not know how to live 
up to his Christian profession. He 
does not seek guidance from the Bible 
for Christian living day by day.” 

Count three charged that “he does 
not seek out and enter a life vocation 
with the purpose of fulfilling God’s 
will and serving his fellow men.” 

Prosecuting attorney had been the 
Parish Board’s Lawrence Reese, as- 
sisted by Illinois’ Richard Preis. De- 
fense counsel had been former LLA 
President Alvin H. Schaediger, as- 
sisted by lIowa’s Dick Palmquist. 
Judge had been The Rey. George F. 
Harkins. 


Convention’s answer 

Almost as if in direct answer to the 
jury’s findings, two resolutions were 
passed by the convention asking that 
something be done about knowledge 
of the Bible and about life service. 

“In view of the values of Operation 
Spiritual,” “the convention stated, pro- 
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vision should be made for a similar 
emphasis on Bible study and personal 
devotions during the coming  bien- 
nium. 

Delegates asked that the executive 
committee “give a more intensive 
study to the life service emphasis so 
that the youth of the church may 
understand more clearly that whatever 
a Christian does must be done to the 
glory of God.” 


FIRST PRIZE in the 1951 intermediate 
contest is awarded to 13-year-old Billy 
Neal of DeSoto, Ill., by LLA Associate 
Secretary Mary Helen Smith. Billy had 
made the Luther emblem of modeling 
clay and then written an “autobiog- 
raphy” of the clay. 


Neal wins contest 
Thirteen-year-old Billy Neal, De- 
Soto, Ill., received top honors in the 
1951 intermediate contest. He had 
reproduced the Luther emblem in 
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modeling clay and interpreted its his- 
tory and meaning in the form of an 
autobiography of the clay. 

A book on Martin Luther and a 
week’s scholarship to a summer camp 
in 1952 were given him. For his 
league, he received a_ portrait of 
Christ. Billy is an accomplished or- 
ganist and an active Boy Scout. He 
can do authentic Indian dances. 

Second place winners were Violet 
Kasbolm and Joan Boncke of St. Paul's 
League, Rochester, N. Y. Each girl 
received a Luther emblem bracelet 
and their league was awarded Hoff- 
man’s painting of “Christ in Geth- 
semane.” 

Honorable mention went to James 


y 


A. Weeks and the intermediate league 
of North Platte, Nebr.; Carol W. 
Martin of St. John’s League, Folcroft, 
Pa.; St. John’s League, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; and Grace League, Topton, Pa. 


Star athletes 


Finalist winners in the hard-fought 
softball tournament at the convention 
was Pennsylvania. On the last after-. 
noon they took top honors by defeat- 
ing the squad from North Carolina, 
5-0. Iowa became volley ball cham- 
pions by trouncing Pennsylvania. 

In the singles tennis match, Bill 
Howell of Sumter, S. C., defeated 
Tommy Riggs of Kannapolis, N. C., 
6-1, 6-0. 
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Give Thanks bY ating 


Send clothing to your nearest LWR depot or to 
LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


North 13th Street & Bushkill Drive EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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OUR CLOTHES. 


Doubles tennis tournament finally 
ended with the West Coast battling 
the East Coast. Bobbie Sjoding of 
Salem, Ore., and Margie McKee of 
Longview, Wash., defeated Carol and 
Elaine Nyquist of New Britain, 
Conn., ‘6-1, 6-0. 

Trophies and medals were _pre- 
sented to the champions prior to the 
evening service Friday. 


And so forth 


Other items cared for at the con- 
vention: 

® So that LLA’s program will not 
be stymied at times when it is im- 
possible to hold a_ biennial conven- 
tion, voted that “in cases of emer- 
gency’ the executive committee “be 
empowered to fulfill the functions of 
the biennial convention.” 

@ Approved the request of the staff 
that “consideration of the Proposed 
Constitution be postponed  indefi- 
nitely.” The staff and executive com- 
mittee were instructed to have a new 
proposed constitution ready by July 
1, 1952 “for study by the state and 
synodical Luther Leagues.” 

® Changed the by-laws of the 
league so that two people may be 
nominated for each office by the nom- 
inating committee. 

@ Made The Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease and The Rev. William J. 
Ducker honorary members of the Lu- 
ther League of America. Both are 
former staff members. 

® Decided to hold the 1953 con- 
vention in the state of Michigan. In- 
vitations were also received from Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 

® Held a service of installation for 
the three members of LLA’s staff and 
the new Executive Committee. 
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Loadholdt Leads S. C. 

“The trouble with many Lutherans 
today is that they take a stand and 
then stand there,” observed the Rev. 
Herman Cauble, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Columbia, in the final ses- 
sion of the South Carolina LL con- 
vention at St. Stephen’s, Lexington, 
Aug. 27-29. He called upon the 371 
delegates, pastors, leaders, and_ vis- 
itors to “rise to the heights and there 
raise the flag of Christianity.” 


Earl Loadholdt, senior at the South- 
ern Seminary and former vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were: Bennie Beden- 
baugh, Prosperity, vice-president; Re- 
becca Hallman, Leesville, recording 
secretary; Henry Massalon, Spartan- 
burg, corresponding secretary; Robert 
Sanders, Columbia, treasurer; Charles 
Dawkins, Prosperity, educational sec- 
retary; Laura Jo Speares, Anderson, 
missionary secretary; Marvin Shealy, 
Leesville, life service secretary; John 
Satterwhite, Columbia, intermediate 
secretary; Wilma Doris Caughman, 
Lexington, statistical secretary; Walter 
Pond, Columbia, publicity secretary; 
and Jim Aull, Greenville, archivist. 


Big events of the year included the 
employment of an executive secretary, 
the organization of six leagues, a 
state-wide presidents’ retreat and the 
meeting of all financial obligations. 
Outstanding among contributions were 
$1,088 to the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, $865 to the national missionary 
project in Hawaii, $225 to the S. C. 
home missions project and various 
lesser amounts for other projects. 

Plans for the coming year, approved 
by the convention, were contribution 
through a penny parade of $1,500 to 
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complete a three-year goal of $3,300 
for the erection of a recreation build- 
ing at Lutheridge, a league visitation 
program and a state-wide youth rally 
October 21. 


e ® e 
Wouember “Topics 
Don’t forget that your Thanksgiv- 
ing topic was printed in the October 
issue of LuTHER Lire. It was “Gravy 
Day” by Ruth Kempei Quickel. And 
an excellent topic it was. Be sure to 
look it up and use it on November 25. 


For the benefit of high school 
groups that wish some drama on fes- 
tival occasions the Thanksgiving play 
“Forgive Our Foolish Ways” is run 
in this issue. It is simple and can be 
produced quite informally. 

“Race Prejudice” and “If I Were 
Running the Church” are two hard- 
hitting topics that should stimulate 
heated discussion and considerable 
thought in both high school and post 
high groups. The editor would appre- 
ciate receiving your reaction to them. 

Although “It’s a Strange Church” is 
beamed primarily at the young adult 
group, it should be interesting to 
younger people also. It brings out into 
the open thoughts that many have had 
running through their minds but have 
not expressed about our attitude to- 
ward the Roman Catholic church. 

“The Key to. Life” is a study of the 
13th chapter of I Corinthians. This, 
as you should know, deals with the 
subject of love. 

“Blood of the Martyrs” tells the 
stories of several early church leaders. 
This is aimed at seniors. But young 
people may want to do some research 
on the subject and use it at a meeting. 
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A Letter to the LLA 


Hawaiian project 
Sir: 


Now that the Luther League conven- 
tion is a matter of history and the mis- 
sionary funds have been raised in full 
for the Hawaiian project, let me express 
both my personal word of appreciation 
and that of the whole Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of California to you and 
all associated with you as well as to all 
of the young people of the church for 
this magnificent expression of missionary 
zeal. 

We pray that we may be faithful to 
the trust that has been placed with us 
by the Luther League of America to per- 
form valiant service in the missionary 
cause. 

You may be interested that due to 
this new interest in Hawaii that we are 
bringing over to Midland College seven 
or possibly nine students from Hawaii. 
This is a missionary project whereby we 
can give to the peoples of Hawaii a new 
touch of the Christian life as it is ex- 
pressed through our Lutheran faith on 
a campus of our church. This will give 
to the work of the church in Hawaii an 
indigenous ministry and missionary per- 
sonnel. 

Last year, we had one such student 
and she returned during the summer 
serving in five vacation church schools 
over the Island of Kauai. 

James P. Brasom, Jr., President 
Lutheran Synod of California 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


@ Never miss an 
opportunity to make 
others happy, even if 
you have to leave them 
alone to do it. 
—Link-Belt News | 
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If you can’t take a swifl kick, don’t read... 


Race Prejudice 


ACIAL prejudice is supported, 
condoned, and consciously or un- 
consciously encouraged in prac- 

tically every Christian denomination 
in America. Racial prejudice is the 
churches’ greatest failure in living up 
to Christian principles. Racial preju- 
dice, or its absence, in the minds and 
hearts of church members is one sure 
way of telling a practicing Christian 
from a “verbalizing Christian.” 
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By Arthur Heilman 


If Christians lived their principles 
instead of simply verbalizing them, 
there would be no race problem in 
America. This statement cannot be 
refuted by quoting statistics that only 
50 per cent of Americans are church 
members, because evidence is lacking 
that racial prejudice is more pro- 
nounced in the non-church group. Re- 
ligious leaders and pew-fillers (in- 
cluding you and me), call ourselves 
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. . . these are their faces 


Christians and yet we refuse to as- 
sume the responsibility that we MUST 
‘assume if we merit the name CHRIS- 
TIAN. ; 


Christian traitors 

There are powerful and compelling 
reasons why Christian youth in Amer- 
ica should face the problem of race 
relationships.” Racial prejudice is a 
disease that has prevented democracy 
from functioning properly in America. 
It has weakened democracy from 
within, at an hour when maximum 
strength’ is required to combat evils 
from without. 
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Racial prejudice has devitalized 
Christianity. It has made the church 
itself hypocritical. It has led to con- 
siderable personal and social malad- 
justment. You cannot be anti-Negro 
and pro-Christ. You cannot be anti- 
Semitic and pro-Christian. You can- 
not be anti-minority and pro-mankind. 

God never created a commodity 
called an inferior race. - However, © 
mankind, including people called 
Christians, has created an illusion that 
certain races are by nature inferior. 
This premise, of course, is erroneous. 
But working from this premise, man 
has devised a policy of “inequality 
and unequal opportunity for certain 
minorities.” American youth must face 
this problem, if not by choice, then 
from necessity which stems from the 


fact that your elders have not faced 


and solved the problem before you. 

If we in America prefer going on 
like we are, rather than attempting to 
face and remove our racial prejudice 
then the least we can do for Christ is 
to give up the label “Christian.” We 
must be the cause of considerable em- 
barrassment in heaven. 


Job for youth 

We might ask the question, “What 
are some of the responsibilities in the 
area of race relations that Christian 
youth in America must assume?” 

First, youth must question certain 
ideas about race which have been cir- 
culated in this country, either delib- 
erately or erroneously. Many of these 
statements have been repeated so 
often that we accept them uncriticall 
as if they were facts instead of libel 
ous race clichés. 

A cliché is a threadbare, over- 
worked, emotionally tinged word-cap- 
sule that is used as a substitute for 
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a meaningful statement. We must 
learn to spot the many such state- 
ments in the area of racial relations. 
These race clichés beg the question, 
ignore truth and logic and appeal to 
emotions rather than reason. You have 
heard all of the following and more: 
“If a Negro moves into the neigh- 
borhood, property values go down.” 
“Negroes are lazy and shiftless, 
you can’t depend on them . . . of 
course, there are some exceptions.” 
“Pay a Negro as much as a white 
man and he will get big ideas.” 
“I have nothing against Negroes, 
one of my friends is a Negro, but—” 
“Negroes are all right as long as 
they keep in their place.” 

When you hear a person make one 
of these statements you can close a 
fruitless argument by stating simply 
but firmly, “You ‘are prejudiced 
against Negroes.” This is true whether 
the statement is made by a respected 
businessman, a friend of yours, or 
YOU. However, it is very probable 
this prejudice is unconscious and un- 
wanted. Our problem is conscienti- 
ously to reduce prejudices by facing 
them and understanding what caused 
them. 

Prejudice is not inherited. It is not 
inborn. Prejudice is learned. Psy- 
chologists know the young child is 
not prejudiced until he has been sub- 
jected to cultural influences. If Christ 
were saying to us today, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,” he 
would be pleading that the minds of 
youth should not be perverted by mis- 
informed adults or by professional 
hate mongers. There are many com- 
munities in America where Christ, or 
a follower of him, would be very un- 
popular if he made and attempted to 
explain the above statement. 
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A firm stand 

After Christian youth has learned 
to question erroneous racial beliefs 
and myths, there still remains the sec- 
ond task of taking a positive stand 
and a positive course of action. Often 
we fail to stand up for our convictions 
if we think they are unpopular or if 
they are not embraced by the ma- 
jority of people around us. The racial 
cliches quoted above, would be dis- 
carded if Christians, after thinking 


. . . these are their houses 
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the matter through, had the courage 
to challenge these ideas. 

In order to take a definite con- 
structive stand on the problem of race 
relations, it is essential to understand 
the problem. Some experts on the 
subject of race relations tell us that 
there are literally dozens of problems 
that must be attacked separately. In- 
cluded among these would be educa- 
tion, employment, housing, transpor- 
tation, health and religious fellowship. 
These are real problems and at first 
glance edch appear to be distinct and 
subject to solution separately. 


There is another point of view, 
however, which states that in reality 
there is only one problem involved in 
racial prejudice in America. This is 
segregation. Examine each of the 
above problems and you will note that 
if segregation were discarded each of 
these problems, like the house built 
on sand, would fall. 

There can never be equal education 
until our public schools, universities, 
and colleges are open to all persons on 
the same basis. 

There will not be equal housing 
facilities while covenants and mob- 
violence prevents members of minor- 
ity groups from living outside certain 
prescribed areas. 

There will never be true Christian 
fellowship in our so-called Christian 
nation while churches great and small, 
dedicated to Christ, deny either by 
deliberate policy or social subterfuge, 
membership and fellowship to men of 
all races. 

Segregation is the cornerstone of 
racial prejudice in America. It sepa- 
rates racial groups on artificial grounds 
and keeps different races from know- 
ing and understanding each other. 
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Segregation is essential to prejudice 
because it constantly symbolizes the 
idea and maintains the myth of in- 
feriority. This is the true aim of seg- 
regation. 


Segregation in church 

Lutheran youth, if they would serve 
Christ, must~ search out effective 
means for ending segregation in the 
church and in the nation. You might 
start by asking your parents and pas- 
tors what can be done in your com- 
munity. Search your own conscience 
and you will find a personal role in 
attaining this objective. 


Some small progress has already — 


been made in combating America’s 
number one disease. During World 


War II, the president issued an exec- | 


utive order which stated: “All war 
contracts shall provide that there be 
no discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, or national ori- 
gin.” An agency called The Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee was set 
up to enforce the ruling. This worked 
very effectively and efficiently during 
the war crisis. After the national 
emergency, federal fair employment 
legislation was defeated and the coun- 
try went back to “prejudice as usual.” 

This legislation was defeated be- 
cause Christian leaders—ministers, lay- 
men, and educators—did not. raise 
their voices and demand that discrim- 
ination be dealt a legal lethal blow. 

In general, the federal government, 
through its employment practices, has 
done much to aid the cause of the 
Negro and democracy. Labor unions 
have cut the ground out from under 
the color line by abolishing discrimi- 
nation and advocating equal oppor- 
tunities for all races. ‘ 

Big league baseball, college ath-— 
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letics, and professional and amateur 
sports have set excellent examples of 
intelligent, interracial cooperation. 


Still the church continues its 
ostrich-like attitude toward racial 
prejudice—deplore it verbally, do 
nothing positive about it on the 
action level. If Luther leaguers 
and the young people of the 
church are looking for a real 
challenge, they will find one in 
their church’s inertia in the area 
of racial relations. 


We must not assume that prejudice 
can be removed over night or by the 
simple process of resolving to be bet- 
ter in the future. Racial prejudice has 
been part of our cultural and educa- 
tional pattern and it is through edu- 
cation that prejudice will be reduced 
and eventually removed. 

We should be careful not to enter 
lightly into any resolution to take a 
stand on this issue. For although 
there is not any particular problem in 
being a verbal Christian, it takes 
moral courage, intelligence, and a sin- 
cere zeal for social justice to be a 
practicing Christian. Your church and 
your country never had a greater need 
for practicing Christians. 

erhaps the next positive action in 
removing racial barriers will be when 
some Christian church in America 
makes it a practice that men of dif- 
ferently colored skins shall share the 
same pews as they share the same 
Christ. Lutheran young people have 
not only the right to expect, but also 
the responsibility to see to it, that the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
is that church. 


To the Leader 
To put it mildly, the presentation of 
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this topic should produce spirited dis- 
cussions, for it delivers a hard blow to 
most congregations in the United Lu- 
theran Church. It should stimulate Lu- 
ther leaguers to action concerning the 
situation within their OWN community. 
(Please don’t spend the session talking 
about what people somewhere else should 
do! ) 

Here are a few questions you might 
ask yourselves: 

1. What is the Christian attitude to- 
ward prejudice? 

2. What can you do to remove the 
causes of prejudice and to build right 
attitudes among groups? 

8. Do people of different races belong 
to your church and leagues? If not, why 
not? 

4. Is this statement true: “The church 
should be the leading group in the attack 
on racial prejudice. Instead it is lagging 
behind many secular organizations.” 


Worship Helps 
Hymns: 
“God of Grace and God of Glory” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 
“Rise Up, O Men of God” 
“Take My Life and Let It Be” 
Scripture: Luke 10:25-37 
Prayer: 
O Lord forgive: 

My failure to apply to myself the 
standards of conduct I demand 
of others; . 

My blindness to the suffering of 
others and my slowness to be 
taught of my own. 

My slowness to see the good in my 
fellows and to see the evil in my- 
self; 

My hardness of heart toward my 
neighbor’s faults, and my readi- 
ness to make allowance for my 
own; 

My choosing the worse when I know 
the better; 

O Lord forgive. 
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Many will disagree 
with this article 


by John S. Wicklund 


If 
9g 


Were 
Running 


The 
Church 


The editor invites you to 
write your reactions 


HAT necks were invented 
(Gay to be stuck out has al- 
ways been my theory. That's 
why I’m willing to accept the editor's 
invitation to write a piece on what 
I'd do about young people if I were 
running the church. 
It’s true that the person who sticks 
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his neck out usually gets it cut off. 
But in this chopping process much 
healthy discussion takes place. If 
someone is stimulated to thought the 
loss of one neck is worthwhile. 

Now there is little doubt that if I 
were running the church I would run 
it into the ground. I’m good only for 
asking questions and making observa- 
tions. As a practical reformer, I’m 
out of my depth. But* perhaps my 
questions will lead to answers and my 
observations to conclusions. A few 
people may see some of those things 
that must be done it the church wants 
a wide-awake youth program. 


Ir Is IMPORTANT at the very begin- 
ning to realize that young people ap- 
proach the whole subject of religion 
quite differently than do adults. 
Words have yet to take on their full 
meanings for them. Traditions have 
yet to take root. 

Even devotion, in the sense that 
older people use it, means little to the 
young person. A casual glance around 
any devotional meeting will reveal 
that the adults are getting much more 
out of it than the young people. Yet 
at youth meeting after youth meeting, 
the same form of service is used, with 
an utter disregard for the interests of 
the young people. These services are 
usually composed by persons whose 
knowledge of tradition is greater than 
their knowledge of young people. 

Personally, I think that a short 
prayer—just sufficient to remind the 
members which team theyre on—is 
enough. Perhaps that’s going a little 
too far. The important thing is that 
the person in charge be prompted not 
by what should be in the service, but 
by what type of service will hold the 
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attention of his audience. 

Then, too, the young person always 
feels out of place with adults. In gen- 
eral, the fewer the old people, the 
more at ease are the young people. 
This is particularly true in religious 
meetings. It explains, in part, the 
success of summer camps. 

Even talking to adults is difficult 
for most young people. Those people 
who come up to you, introduce them- 
selves, and state how glad they are 
to see you at their meeting usually 
merely embarrass the young -person. 
Especially embarrassing is the type 
layman who wears his religion on his 
sleeve and immediately expounds his 
views on God and the universe. 


On the other hand, the professional 
clergy—the minister, his wife, and the 
deaconess—are admired by the young 
person. Yet even they put a wet 
blanket on any purely youth affair. 
No matter how youthful they may be 
personally, these people represent au- 
thority and much of the horseplay 
which is necessary to a_ successful 
youth meeting is lost. In addition, the 
deaconess, while excellent for the 
younger children, has too many old- 
maid tendencies to put young people 
at their ease. The most successful 
youth meetings I have seen have been 
under the supervision of a young mar- 
ried couple, with the minister and 
deaconess only occasional guests. 

I once tried to explain some of 
these things about young people to a 
gruff old man. He listened for a while, 
growing redder by the minute. Fi- 
nally he exploded, “Well, then, to heck 
with them!” It’s possible that many 
people in the church feel the same 
way, but I don’t think they’ve fully ex- 
plored the possible ways of working 
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the youth into the main body of the 
congregation. 


One way which immediately sug- 
gests itself is using the young men as 
ushers. Too often, the ushers are sour- 
faced old men who not only lend a 
dour aspect to the whole service, but 
hold down a job which young men are 
usually happy to take over. 


A Sunday school class, widely pub- 
licized, on marriage and the family 
should draw a full quota of those 16 
and older, for most public schools do 
not give such a course and all young 
people are intensely curious about 
such things. A secret question-box 
should be provided and all questions 
should be answered completely and 
frankly during the class period. The 
‘course would help the young people 
in every way through a delicate pe- 
riod of their lives and would fulfil 
a definite need in the community. 


Youth councils 

With student councils so necessary 
in high schools — where the people 
know something about the psychology 
of teenagers—it seems strange that the 
individual congregations do not have 
the same sort of thing. This could ad- 
vise the congregation on the specific 
needs of its youth and at the same 
time give to young people a real sense 
of responsibility—especially if some- 
one listens to them. But one thing is 
important here: The goody-goods 
should not be on the council. While 
they are the best workers, they also 
give the worst possible impression of 
the church to the majority of young 
people. 

Religious feeling alone is not 
enough to bring young people to 
church. Their interest must be held. 
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Say what we will about the Youth for 
Christ movement, it really packs them 
in. If we're reluctant to bring hot 
jive pianists and ex-convicts into our 
church, there are still quite a few 
more dignified things we can do to 
hold the interest of the young people. 


If Martin Luther were to visit the 
catechetical classes during their Bible- 
reading period, it is safe to say that 
considerably more than an inkwell 
would be thrown. Far from under- 
standing it, the children have a diffi- 
cult enough time just reading the 
King James version. Is it any wonder 
that theyre bored with the whole af- 
fairP Yet a lot of this could be avoided 
simply by providing them with the 
Bible in Basic English. 


As a matter of fact, the congrega- 
tion as a whole has trouble with the 
out-of-date King James version. The 
eternal verities may be there, but 
they're certainly written in code. If 
dignity as well as clarity is wanted, 
the Revised Standard version is ex- 
cellent. Let those who say this is un- 
satisfactory for the church service be- 
cause it is not majestic enough recall 
the reason why Martin Luther trans- 
lated the Bible in the first place. The 
young people want to know, not be 
impressed. Give them that chance. 


Young people cannot understand 
why the processes of the church are 
so slow. Unity is coming; and the 
young people want it and want it 
badly. It is not enough to tell them 
that such things take time. We must 
lay the facts on the line and tell them 
why we shall never be able to merge 
with Missouri and why the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church tabled our pro- 
posals in their last meeting. And our 
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whole church outlook should be 


geared toward unity. 


The basic problem 

But the most important thing of all 
is that for young and old alike the 
church has assumed the same stature 
as the First National Bank or Mercy 
Hospital. It has become a formal 
event in the lives of the people. No 
one drops into the church during the 
week for a moment of prayer—even if 
he wanted to, the doors would prob- 
ably be locked. Even on the hottest 
of days, no man in the congregation 
dares to take off his coat unless the 
minister has made a special announce- 
ment. In short, it has been bred into 
the people that the church is a thing 
apart from the daily lives of the con- 
gregation. 


The blame for this lies squarely on 
the shoulders of the ministers and 
Sunday school teachers. From child- 
hood up, the people are taught that 
the church building is the house of 
God, as if there were more of God in 
a church building than in any other 
building. We have been taught that 
the church is something special, some- 
thing formal, in our lives. In a sense, 
of course, it is. But we have taken 
the wrong turn somewhere and our 
attitude toward the church is begin- 
ning to show that formality which 
means we are no longer at home in it. 


I have no solution for this problem, 
but it is the most important one fac- 
ing the church. Only when our mem- 
bers, the old as well as the young, 
begin to think of the church as one of 
the daily events in their lives can we 
afford to look around for other re- 
forms. 
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DISCUSSION 

Anyone who is trying to make a point 
generally overstates his case. Where has 
the author done this? Can you think of 
any other things that the author has not 
mentioned which would help the church 
give the young people a break? 


Look over the devotional service your 
group is using and point out those parts 
which, as far as you are concerned, 
could just as well have been left out. 
Do this on the basis of what actually 
interests you and not on a basis of what 
you think should interest you. 


Youth choirs have been suggested as 
a means of working the young people 
into the main stream of church affairs, 
but anyone who has heard them is struck 
by the fact that there are few, if any, 
young men in them, Can you suggest 
a reason for this? Assuming that the 
senior choir would put up with the in- 
evitable fooling around, would it help 
any if the young men of the church were 
asked to join the senior choir soon after 
their voices changed? 


Read Romans 4:1-5 in the King James 
version and try to get some meaning 
out of it, Then read the same passage in 
the Revised Standard version and see 
whether the meaning is any clearer. (In- 
cidentally, this chapter is the one which 
led Martin Luther to make his break with 
the Catholic church.) Look in the King 
James version for another passage which 
is confusing (there are many of them) 
and then compare it with the Revised 
Standard version. Would it be a good 
idea to use the Revised Standard version 
for most church affairs? Read Luke 2:14 
in both translations for one instance 
where the King James translation is actu- 
ally misleading. 


Discuss the whole problem of why 
the church. does not appeal more to 
young people. Is there any hope, or is 
it just that young people are young peo- 
ple and will outgrow these difficulties 
in due time? 
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It took a 


dream 


to wake 


Alice and Bill 


A THANKSGIVING PLAY 


forgive our foolish ways 


By CHARLOTTE A. McDERMON 


Characters: Indian chief and two other Indians 
Bill and Alice (dressed in ordinary European boy and girl shabbily 
everyday clothes) dressed 
Boy and girl (dressed in Sunday Stage setting: (three sections made 
clothes) with screens) First—ordinary living 
Sarah—Pilgrim mother (long black room with funny papers scattered 
skirt, white waist and apron) around. Second—crude table and 
John—Pilgrim father (long black benches. Third (center)—bare space 
coat and stove-pipe hat made of for European boy and girl to enter 
paper) and exit. 
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(Bill and Sister Alice on stage with 
funny papers scattered around) 


Bit: Well, this is Thanksgiving, 
but I can’t see anything to be thank- 
ful for particularly, unless it’s that we 
don’t have to go to school today or 
tomorrow. 

AuicE: Well, at least, I'll have time 
to read all the funnies in the paper, 
and those left over from Sunday, too. 

Biri: And don’t forget that we're 
having turkey and all the trimmings 
for dinner. Maybe we should be a 
little thankful for that. 

AuicE: Oh, well, we are always 
well fed every day. That’s what we 
have parents for, and I don’t see why 
we should be especially thankful for 
that. 

(Enter boy and girl on way home 
from church Thanksgiving \ service. 
Usual greetings.) 

Boy: You two should have been at 
the services this morn- 
ing. No one could 
come away without 
realizing what we 
have as Americans to 
be thankful for. 

GIRL: Yes, we 
know we have far 
more to be thankful 
for than any other 
people on the fact of the earth. Well, 
we must be going on home, we are 
having some people in for dinner who 
are alone and would not have any 
place to go for a Thanksgiving din- 
ner except downtown. 

(Exit boy and girl) 

Britt: I'm going to take a snooze 
before dinner. 

AuIcE: I believe I will, too. 

(Both drop off to sleep in chairs or 
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on divan) 
(CurTarn) 

(Enter Pilgrim father and mother 
from church) 

SarAH: John, it is truly thankful 
we should be on this day, our first 
Thanksgiving in this great free land, 
and indeed we should be most thank- 
ful every day that the good Lord 
allows us to live. 

Joun: Never were truer words 
spoken, Sarah. The Lord helped us 
over days when there was little food, 
and spared us from the sicknesses that 
took so many of our friends. He has 
even helped us to make friends with 
the Indians. 

(Enter Indians) 

Crier: How! 

Joun (Walking up to Chief and 
shaking his hand): Good morning! 
Chief Bright Star, and your brothers, 
Glowing Sun and Shining Moon. 

Two Inprans: How! 

CuHiEF: My _ two 

brothers and I have 

T) brought gifts to white 

brother and sister. We 
like you! 

SaraH: You would 
do us much _ honor, 
Chief, if you and your 
brothers would share 
ourvery simple 
Thanksgiving meal with us. 

Cuter: We like you! We do it! 

(Men sit down to table and Sarah 
brings food from kitchen) 

Joun: Let us give thanks. “For all 
thy good gifts to us, Lord, we thank 
thee! Be pleased to accept them with 
grateful hearts. Amen!” 

InpriAns: (Grunt) 

(Enter European boy and girl un- 
seen by others) 
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EITHER spEAKs: I am the spirit of 
European Thanksgiving, 1951. I did 
not ask for the sad circumstances you 
see me in. I once had a nice home 
and parents, plenty of food, and cloth- 
ing to wear. Now all is gone. It is 
hard for me to be thankful on this 
Thanksgiving Day, but still I am 
thankful for my friends across the 
ocean who will not forget me, and 
who will somehow see me through 
until I can get back to a normal way 
of life once more. 


(CurTAIN) 


(Pilgrim and Indian scene cleared 
away) . 

Brix (Stretching): Gee! I must have 
had a dream, but it all seemed so 
real. Those good Christian Pilgrims 
and their Indian friends, and the poor 
girl from Europe. (Calls to sister) Say, 
Sis, wake up! 

Autce: Huh! Gee! I must have had 
a dream and it really makes me feel 
ashamed of myself. 

But: Did you have a dream, too? 

Auice: Yes, I saw a Pilgrim man 
and woman and their Indian friends 
as plainly as though they had been 
in this room, and then a most pitiful 
looking boy and girl appeared in rags 
and looking half starved, and said 
they were the spirit of European 


Thanksgiving, 1951. 


Bit: Well, that’s sure funny! We 
dreamed almost exactly the same 
thing! 


AutcE: I feel so ashamed of myself, 
Bill. We have so much to be thank- 
ful for; you and I, and all our friends. 
We have our parents, a good home, 
more food than we really need. Yes, 
and more clothes than we need, too. 
And we've been pretty proud of our- 
selves and have forgotten about the 
millions of unfortunate people in other 
parts of the world. 


Bit: Yes, I am ashamed of myself, 
too. Let’s start a project at school to 
collect things for our friends across 
the seas. 


Autce: I have lots of clothes I don’t 
wear anymore that would keep some 
girl over there from freezing, and you 
have things, too, Bill, 


Bru: Yes, and we could contribute 
money toward food to keep them from 
starving or becoming easy ey to dis- 
ease this winter. 


Autce: I feel very humble. I think 
we should both thank God for being 
so good to us. 


(Both bow their heads. From off 
stage the hymn “Dear Lord and Fa- 
ther of Mankind” is sung softly.) 


®@ A wealthy lady visited an old woman in great poverty. With 
a shudder, the visitor said she would send the settlement worker by 
that very day. Proudly the old woman declared she needed nothing 


and wanted no charity. 


Just then a neighbor came in with food and other things which 
were gratefully accepted. Asked the difference, the old woman said 
simply, “She’s my neighbor.”—Walter L. Moore, Christian Herald. 
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Let’s face the facts about 


Loue out of bounds ; 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
| NE of the most difficult things 
: O that may happen while grow- 
ing up is to find oneself in 

love with someone with whom one 
should not be. It is hard to understand 
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and deal with in itself, and it is made 
more difficult by not being able to 
talk about it freely and easily. Other 
troubles tend to evaporate when we 
discuss them. Love out of bounds of- 
ten burns and hurts inside us because 
it is not fully understood and it is 
hard to handle it comfortably. 
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Crushes on members of one’s own sex 

People are often troubled by at- 
tachments to members of the same sex. 
A general feeling exists that there is 
something not quite right about a 
girl’s crush on another girl, or a boy’s 
attachment to another boy. This is 
especially true if the relationship is 
intense and persists over a period of 
time. 


Some persons are so attracted to 
members of their own sex that the 
other sex’ does not appeal to them. 
When this condition becomes chronic, 
that person is unable to fall in love, 
get married, and lead a normal life 
as a man or woman usually does. 
That is why parents and friends may 
become worried when two girls be- 
come so very fond of each other that 
neither of them is interested in boys 
or dates. That is why older persons 
are so often concerned about too close 
friendships between boys, especially 
when those attachments become all- 
absorbing. 


Luella and Sally have eyes for no 
one but each other. They go every- 
where together. They are almost 
never seen apart. When one shows 
even the most casual interest in some- 
one else, the other is intensely jealous. 
Lately they so often have been seen 
to kiss. and fondle each other that the 
home-room teacher had to speak to 
them about it. Such crushes as this 
are not unusual among teen-age 
young people of both sexes. But they 
may mean that the persons involved 
in the crush are checked in their de- 
velopment into more grown-up love 
attachments. 


Gertrude was “crazy” about her 
history teacher. She lived for the hour 
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that she spent in that one teacher’s 
class. She copied the way she did her 
hair. She spent all of her allowance 
one Friday on red roses which she 
put on the teacher’s desk with a note 
that read, “With all my love, Ger- 
trude.” When it was time for school 
to close in June, Gertrude wept at 
having to be separated from her be- 
loved teacher through the summer 
months. Her love for her history teach- 
er was no less real because her folks 
scoffed at it as a schoolgirl crush. 
Harry worshipped. the coach. He 
hung on eyery word and carried out 
every little suggestion the coach made 
with zealous devotion. He slipped into 
the gym early in the morning to get 
out the equipment for the coach. One 
day when the coach threw his arm 
over Harry’s shoulder in a gesture of 
friendly camaraderie, Harry felt him- 
self shiver all over. Was Harry “in 
love with” the coach? Well, we do not 
call it that, do we? We feel that some- 
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times there is something not quite 
right in a boy’s being fond of an older 
man that way. And yet this is one 
stage of development that many boys 
like Harry go through. 

It is as though young people get- 
ting into their early teens replace the 
close childhood love they have had 
for their parents with an even more 
intense feeling for some older person 
who for a while has the place of the 
parent, emotionally. This is a quite 
commonplace phase of growing up 
that is something to become concerned 
only when it persists for a long time 
and is not replaced by other types of 
affection. While it lasts it is.a very 
precious kind of devotion, and not to 
be laughed at or ashamed of. 


Getting over a crush 

The young person who gets well in- 
to the teens and still is attracted in- 
tensely only to people of the same sex 
may need competent counseling help. 
An understanding counselor can help 
the young person discover some of the 
reasons why his or her emotional de- 
velopment is being delayed beyond 
what is considered normal. Good 
guidance can assist in opening up 
other outlets and encouraging the too- 
involved person in making new con- 
tacts and friendships. 

Time itself is an ally in many of 
these things, especially for the indivi- 
dual willing to use it wisely. The boy 
who recognizes his crush on one of 


This article is reprinted by 
special permission from FACTS 
OF LIFE AND LOVE by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Association Press, 
$3.00. 
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his buddies can make honest efforts 
to become active in sports, mingle 
with the crowd, engage in social af- 
fairs where girls are, and to develop 
his skills in getting along with many 
kinds of people at the same time that 
he is getting over his too exclusive 
attachment to one person. 


Attraction or rebellion? 


Many young people fall in love with 
persons that their folks will not accept. 
It may be someone of a different race, 
or religion, or background. It may be 
a person with a handicap, physical or 
social. Parents are apt to be shocked 
and hurt. 

Loving someone who is “different” 
can be a very real love or a kind of 
declaration of independence from 
one’s parents. Not many young people 
recognize the possibility of this ele- 
ment of defiance. It is as though the 
young person is saying, “I can run 
my own life now. I will love whom I 
please.” 

Carter III came from a family very 
proud of its origins and background. 
As long as Carter could remember, 
he had heard his folks talk about 
how important it was to love and mar- 
ry only people who “belong”. Then 
Carter fell in love. And it was with 
a girl whom his folks felt did not be- 
long to their set. Carter’s family fussed 
and threatened and fumed, but it only 
seemed to drive Carter closer to the 
girl whom he had chosen. Then Car- 
ters father suffered a business col- 
lapse. Suddenly the whole picture 
changed. The family’s concern over 
the failure of the business kept them 
so busy that they hardly mentioned 
Carter’s love affair any more. Strange- 
ly enough, as soon as the family 
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ceased criticizing his girl, he found 
that her appeal for him had lessened. 
It was as though he loved her just 
because his family was so opposed 
to her! 

Young people who find themselves 
violently in love with someone whom 
they have been brought up to believe 
is not suitable for them should take 
some time to make sure that it is 
real love and not just something be- 
ing used to untie one of the apron- 
strings at home. It very often is, and 
effective at that! 


Falling in love with a married man 

Very little has ever been written 
about falling in love with a married 
man. It is supposed not to happen. 
Yet it is not at all uncommon, espe- 
cially among teen-age girls, and even 
among older women too. The reasons 
are understandable. 

For the teen-age girl, the married 
man is usually older and therefore, in 
her eyes, more experienced and ma- 
ture. Girls mature earlier than boys of 
their own age. So it often happens 
that a girl who is growing up much 
faster than the boys around her thinks 
they are childish and silly and finds 
herself dreaming about the charms of 
older men. The married men she has 
contact with—the coach, a teacher, 
perhaps the principal, or a minister— 
seem so much more grown up and 
excitingly mature that her love in- 
terests turn to them rather than to the 
boys of her own age who are still 
just “children.” 

Girls may do foolish things in their 
attachments, to older men. They 
should guard themselves from becom- 
ing either too obvious in their infatu- 
ations or too deeply engrossed inside 
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themselves. Fortunately, most girls 
outgrow this stage fairly soon and 
may look back upon these early 
crushes with amused wonder. But 
while emotionally entangled with the 
older man, it is not funny at all. 


Married men seem safe 

One reason why so many girls find 
themselves loving some other woman’s 
husband is that the very fact of his 
being married somehow makes him 
safe. Deep within, herself a girl may 
argue like this: “It is safe to love him 
because he is already married and 
nothing will come of it.” 

Becoming involved emotionally with 
an unmarried man, on the other hand, 
might call for some action for which 
the girl is not yet ready. Subcon- 
sciously she knows it. This is espe- 
cially true of the young girl who is 
not really mature enough for full love 
and marriage and family life, and 
still is old enough to need some love 
expressions and dreams. She can 
dream about what it would be like 
to be married to a man already mar- 
ried without having to prove to her- 
self that she could do it. The fact of 
his marriage protects her. 


Married men are lovable 

The fact that a man is married is 
often some indication that he is lov- 
able. At least one woman has found 
him lovable enough to marry him. 
Furthermore, being married, he has 
had a chance to learn to give and to 
receive affection as a woman needs 
and feels it. The married man is often 
more tender, more gentle, more cour- 
teous, more expressive of his affection 
with women than are men who have — 
not had the. privilege of living. inti- 
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mately with a woman. They have 
learned some of the arts of love-mak- 
ing and often carry these over, with- 
out their realizing it, into their rela- 
tionships with girls and women out- 
side of marriage. The married man 
who is used to taking his wife’s arm 
in a tender, protective way may with- 
out thinking do the same with some 
other girl who means little to him. Yet 
her response as a woman to his 
thoughtful tenderness may be out of 
all proportion to the actual meaning 
of the gesture. 

Married men often feel at home 
with women, able to talk and think 
and feel with them in a way that is 
impossible for less experienced males. 
The married man, feeling secure with 
women himself, is able, to look di- 
rectly into a woman’s eyes and meet 
her face to face as a person in a way 
that is mutually satisfying. A girl feels 
that such a man understands her. She 
can get through to him. He seems 
to listen when she speaks, to care 
about what she is saying, and to be a 
companion in a way not usual in the 
boys she knows, who have had less 
experience with women. 


Hungry-hearted married men 
A man may be married, and yet not 
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have all of his emotional needs met 
within marriage. Most men, and wo- 
men too, expect a great deal from mar- 
riage. They expect to be completely 
satisfied in every way by their mar- 
riage partner. This is a great deal to 
ask of any relationship. It is the un- 
usual marriage that does not have its 
occasional low moments when one or 
the other of the partners feels deeply 
lonely, only partly loved, hungry at 
heart even with the one he loved 
enough to marry. 


Once a man has had the fullness 
of a woman’s love, he learns to expect 
it and to feel that he has a right to it 
always. Women are like that too. 
When a marriage is not fulfilling all 
of the complex needs of the partners, 
they may feel so lonely that they seek 
companionship outside their mar- 
riages. A “misunderstood husband” 
seeks comfort in telling some other 
girl or women how his wife does not 
understand him. 

A girl, hearing this sorry tale, re- 
sponds with sympathy. Before she 
realizes what she is doing, she may 
be trying to make up for his wife’s 
inadequacies with her attention and 
concern, There is enough of the ma- 
ternal, nurturing impulse in normal 
women and girls to want to protect 
and care for the hurt, the lonely, and 
the suffering. Then, too, the married 
man who takes his loneliness-in-mat- 
riage outside finds a ready response 
in the girl or woman who herself is 
going through some love-hungry mo- 
ments. It is a case of the hungry- 
hearted seeking and finding each 
other. 


Romance of unfulfillment 
Not being able to do. something 
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about love makes the romance espe- 
cially exciting. When one loves a boy 
of one’s own age and kind, who is a 
possible fiance and husband, one can 
date and dream and plan for a com- 
mon future. One’s friends can talk 
about the plans and one’s family may 
tease. One is free to tell the world 
about his love and its great promise. 
It pours out in a thousand ways. 
But loving a married man gives no 
such outlets. It just isn’t done. Almost 
no one can be told about how wonder- 
ful he is.’ There can be no plans that 
give promise—nothing but dreams that 
go around and around, tenderly re- 
living his possible light touch, the 
way he looks, the way one feels about 
him, and the utter hopelessness of 
the affection. Love with -no place to 
go tends to be absorbing, tensely 
frustrating, full of tender anguish and 
exciting unfulfillment. With all its ex- 
citement and romance, it still has no 
future, no place in our fullest lives. 


Society scorns the “other woman” 

In almost all triangles involving 
married persons, it is the unmarried 
outsider who is blamed for the affair. 
Marriage is such a sacred institution 
that any girl or woman who alienates 
the affection of a married man is apt 
to be held in contempt by most peo- 
ple. The girl who wants to punish 
herself will find that getting involved 
with a married man is a sure way of 
doing it. Girls who are going through 
difficult days in breaking away from 
their parents may unconsciously get 
themselves into disgrace as a way to 
hurt their families. They find that 
social disapproval falls fast and hard 
upon the heads of the silly school girls 
who do it. 
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Loving a married woman 

Much that has been said about fall- 
ing in love with a married man ap- 
plies to the other combination of boys 
and men falling in love with married 
women. Married women are attractive. 
A married woman has already proved 
her appeal to at least the one man 
who married her. She has learned how 
to love and be loved, to relax into 
some of the fullness of woman’s role 
in the interplay of the sexes that is 
mutually satisfying to both. 

{t is not at all unusual for the grow- 
ing boy to become very fond of some 
safely married woman as the first 
object of his affections outside his 
immediate family. 

Of course, every boy has first loved 
a married woman—his mother! In his 
growing up, he had to fight off his 
jealousy of his own father as a rival 
for his mother’s love. When the boy 
becomes teen age, he not infrequently 
finds that his affection turns to some- 
one not unlike his mother or perhaps 
his older sister. Without his being 
aware that she reminds him of his 
mother, she calls forth much the same 
kind of devotion that he has given 
his mother through the years. The old- 
er married woman in this role may 
play a real part in the boy’s weaning 
of himself from his family. 


Lonely married women 
Many married women are lonely 
and hungry for affection and atten- 
tion. When husbands pursue careers 
that take them many miles and hours 
away from their families, a woman 
can get extremely lonesome waiting 
for a husband to return. A married 
woman today is much freer to asso- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The more Chuck learned about the Roman 
Catholic church the more he realized that 


It’s a Strange Church 


By Francis B. Myers 


THAT'S not fair,” shouted Chuck. 
T tie quiet murmur of the com- 
mittee meeting broke into an up- 

roar of discussion. 


“Tt is, too,” someone shouted in 
reply. 
“No, it’s not,” that was Chuck 


again. “It’s narrow and it’s mean! It’s 
not fair to talk about Catholics that 
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way. Why shouldn’t we go around 
with them if we want to? I know a 
lot of Catholic boys and girls who are 
darn nice people. In fact, I think as 
much of them as some Protestants I 
could name. So there!” 

That did it. The executive com- 
mittees of the junior and senior high 
leagues got off into a galloping dis- 
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cussion. Someone produced the cause 
for Chuck’s outburst, the ULCA pam- 
phlet “Should a Protestant Marry a 
Catholic?” (ULPH Tract UT89), and 
read the offending sentence aloud: 


. . . “What is the answer? 
DON'T start keeping company 
with those of the Catholic faith. 
Choose your companions from 
among those whose _ religious 


background is similar to yours. 
wa 


“There you are,” Chuck’s voice 
dominated again. “I say that’s mean 
-and narrow and unfair. And I don’t 
like it at all. Why does our church 
have to publish things like that any- 
how?” 

Sister Mary, advisor to the commit- 
tee, tried to quiet things down. The 
pastor, at work in the church office, 
came out to see what the noise was 
all about. He listened in the back- 
ground as the argument grew noisier 
and more confused. 

“Better read the rest of it too, 
Chuck,” he said, and indicated the 
next paragraph of the pamphlet. 
Someone read slowly and carefully: 


“ , . This is not written to 
attack Catholics, but to warn... 
Why start marriage with a handi- 
cap? Why surrender the right of 
your children to be raised in your 
faith? . . .” 


But even so, Chuck seemed to have 
a point. Sometimes we Lutherans, and 
other Protestants also, out of a com- 


mendable loyalty to our faith fall un-, 


wittingly into the delusion that we 
are “altogether right” and everyone 
else is altogether wrong. Loyalty to 
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our faith and the church of our fa- 
thers is a good thing. Its a good 
thing too, to be concerned about fair- 
play and freedom of religion, and to 
be tolerant. One should ever be mind- 
ful of the rights and privileges of 
others, and, if necessary, willing to 
defend them. (For some _ excellent 
thinking on this point, as it applies 
to our religious faith, see Elton True- 
blood’s discussion of the Fourth Com- 
mandment in his Foundations for Re- 
construction. ) 

But cannot one be understanding 
of others, and at the same time have 
convictions about his own faith? Here 
is a good place to begin the whole 
matter of the differences between Lu- 
theranism and Roman Catholicism. 
One of the chief differences lies pre- 
cisely in the definition and meaning: 
we have of these terms: tolerance and 
religious freedom. 

Webster (Collegiate Dictionary, 3rd 
ed) defines “toleration” thus: 


“Act of tolerating; especially 
allowance of religious opinions 
and modes of worship differing 
from those of the established 
church or belief; recognition, or 
the disposition to recognize the 
right of private judgment, chiefly 
as to religious matters, etc.” 


Most of us will agree with that, 
won't we? We can quote the famous 
saying credited to Voltaire—“I do not 
agree with what you say, but I will 
defend with my life your right to say 
it.” This is the essence of tolerance— 
and can readily be seen to be funda- 
mental to American democracy—the 
willingness to concede to the other 
fellow his right to hold a religious 
belief differing from ours. 
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This, however, never means we 
must agree with him. Holding to what 
you believe to be right and true is 
your Lutheran heritage. Allowing the 
other fellow his right to disagree is 
not only necessary for democracy, but 
essentially basic if any sort of Chris- 
tian “living together” is to be achieved 
at all. 

“OK, I'll accept that”, said Chuck, 
“that’s what were taught in school 
about tolerance. And I remember dur- 
ing World War II there was a set of 
posters displayed everywhere telling 
us one of the ‘freedoms we were 
fighting for was freedom to worship 
God as we wanted to. Our church 
allows others to do that, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly does” replied the pas- 
tor. Other religious groups do not use 
our liturgy, and some practice the rite 
of baptism differently from us. Of 
course we do not agree with them in 
every little detail. But the point to 
remember is this: We do not deny 
them their right to believe and prac- 
tice as they do.” 

Then he took from his desk a copy 
of the booklet “Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson” (Available from the Knights 
of Columbus, Religious Information 
Bureau, 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 
8, Missouri. This booklet is prepared 
specifically for non-Catholic “inquir- 
ers. 

“Now let us see if the Roman Cath- 
olic church is a ‘tolerant’ church. Does 
it allow you and me as Lutheran Prot- 
estants the right to differ. (Instruction 
VIII, page 41) Father S. asks Jack- 
son: ‘Knowing what you do now con- 
cerning the nature of Christ’s church, 
what kind of an institution would you 
look for today, were you not already 
convinced that the Catholic church is 
one?’ ” 
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Mr. J. replies: “At this late day, | 
would expect to find that church 
spread throughout the world, all her 
members believing exactly the same, 
the successors of the apostles teaching 
with unmistakable certainty.” 

Father S.: “You would therefore 
eliminate any religious denomination 
which made its appearance as a sep- 
arate body after the first century?” 

Mr. J.: “Yes, Father; for how could 
such a one claim Christ for its 
founder?” 

Father S.: “That’s right. And you 
would give no hearing to a church, 
which points to Mr. or Rev. So and So 
as its founder?” 

Mr. J.: “Surely not; for how could 
anyone but God establish a church 
which could lead to heaven? If heaven 
belongs to God, only God can offer 
it to man on any terms.” 

Father S.: “Good. . . . | presume that 
you would also set aside a church, 
whose teachers do not agree among 
themselves on every point of belief?” 

Mr. J.: “Yes, Father; because if they 
received their teaching from a divine 
church, from the same source, they 
would have to agree.” 

Father S.: “Then you would have to 
eliminate from your consideration all 
churches but one?’ 

Mr. J.: “Surely. Even if Christ never 
stated that his church would be one 
and the same everybody, everywhere 
at all times, | could not conceive of 
God establishing two or three churches 
much less several hundred and each 
contradicting the other.” 


“You don’t have to go on, Pastor,” 
smiled Chuck, “I begin to see what 
you mean.” 

And what about religious freedom? 
Get that dictionary again and com- 
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pare the word with a few others like 
liberty, independence, license. Web- 
ster again: “Freedom oftener implies 
absence of restraint or repression.” In 
things religious would not this seem 
to be the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment to our Constitution: “Congress 
shall make no law regarding the estab- 
lishment of religion?” 

There shall be here in America, in 
other words, no effort on the part of 
government, or of anyone else for that 
matter, to hinder, restrain or coerce 
you in the exercise of your religious 
beliefs and practices. 

Chuck bristled slightly. “But the 
Lutheran church tries to force us to 
do things” he insisted. And Bessie 
chimed in now— 

“So were just the same as the 
Cath—.” She stopped there. 

“Wait a moment, here is a copy of 
the constitution of our congregation,” 
said the pastor. “Every congregation 
has, or should have, one. Read it over. 
Then come back and let me know, 
please, if there is anything in it that 
forces you to do or believe anything 
at all. Is there anything there, or in 
our catechism anywhere—or have you 
ever heard a pastor assert at any time 
—that the Lutheran church is the only, 
true, infallible way of salvation? Or 
that to be saved, you must believe 
what the Lutheran church teaches?” 


(Note—we have spent a good 
deal of space on this matter be- 
cause we believe it is essential to 
understanding much of the differ- 
ences between Romanism and Lu- 
theranism. 

We must understand from the 
very start that when the Catholic 
church uses words like “toler- 
ance,” “freedom,” “salvation” 
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FINAL AUTHORITY for Roman Cath- 
olics is the pope. Lutherans look to 


the scriptures for their standard of 
faith and practice. 


etc., they are using them accord- 
ing to their definition of them. 
And their meanings are not usu- 
ally those generally accepted by 
the body of Protestantism.) 


“But you don’t have to say Cath- 
olics are no good, do you?” Chuck 
was right back where he began, think- 
ing of his own friends. 

“Of course not—and we don't. As 
Lutherans we do, and always must, 
welcome them as fellow believers in 
Jesus Christ. Catholics, by and large, 
are as sincere and devoted to their 
church, and as morally ‘good’ as any 
other religious group. To disagree 
with them in matters of religious be- 
lief and practice is something quite 
different from judging them morally. 
Nor must we forget all the things we 
have in common: The scriptures, the 
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sacraments of baptism and the holy 
communion, the emphasis on God’s 
forgiveness and grace, the insistence 
on the consecrated Christian life—just 
to mention several,” the pastor ex- 
plained. 


The church of Christ 


“Oh, well, I guess it doesn’t matter 
much anyhow, does it,” Chuck came 
in with the outworn cliché. “After all, 
were all trying to get to the same 
place, aren’t we?” 

But it does matter! A man must 
live by what he believes and holds to 
be true and good. If it didn’t matter, 
Christ and the apostles, Paul and Lu- 
ther, among many who risked death 
for their religious convictions, were 
misguided and causing themselves a 
lot of needless sacrifice and energy. 

“Tt matters to me,” said Jane, “be- 
cause I love my church. And if we 
are wrong, I want to know about it.” 

The books were opened again, Lu- 
ther’s Catechism (with explanation by 
Joseph Stump) and the Baltimore 
Catechism, No. 2 (E. Horan, im- 
primatur Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop) Definition of the church: “... 
is ‘The Communion of the Saints’ or 
fellowship of believers. It consists of 
all persons who truly believe in Christ” 
(Stump, p. 107); or, “The church is 
the congregation of all baptized per- 
sons united in the same true faith, the 
same sacrifice, and the same sacra- 
ments, under the authority of the sov- 
ereign pontiff and the bishops in com- 
munion with him.” (Baltimore Cate- 
chism, p. 50). 

And reading further Lutherans teach 
(Stump, p. 108) “THE CHURCH 
IS ONE. It consists of the true be- 
lievers out of the different churches, 
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denominations, and sects. There is 
one flock, with one shepherd. The 
church is the body of which Christ 
is the head. Or, (Baltimore Cate- 
chism, p. 55): 


Q. “Why is the Catholic church 
one?” 

A. “The Catholic church is one be- 
cause all its members, according to 
the will of Christ, profess the same 
faith, have the same sacrifice and 
sacraments, and are united under one 
and the same visible head, the pope.” 


“They don’t give you much choice 
about it, do they”? said Jane. 


Salvation 


The Baltimore Catechism again (p. 
56): 


Q. Are all obliged to belong to 
the Catholic church in order to be 
saved? 

A. “All are obliged to belong to 
the Catholic church in order to be 
saved. 

And then... 


Q. “What do we mean when we 
say, ‘Outside the church there is no 
salvation?’ “ 


A. “...we mean that those who 
through their own grave fault do not 
know that the Catholic church is the 
true church, or, knowing it, refuse to 
join it, cannot be saved.” 


There is a door of hope left con- 
veniently open, however, for those 
who through no “grave fault on their 
part, do not know the Catholic church 
as the “true church.” These can be 
saved “by making use of the graces 
which God gives them.” 
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“[m_ getting confused,” wailed 
Chuck. “Just where does this all end 
up? How can they believe such 
things? Don’t they read the Bible?” 

“Now you are getting to the point, 
Chuck” smiled Sister M. 


“The Bible is the difference” 

“This comparison of meanings and 
definition can be carried down 
through a whole list of items. But the 
basic difference lies in what we accept 
ta be the source of all Christian be- 
liefs and: practices: The Bible. Not 
that we have a ‘different’ Bible, by 
any means,” she continued, “but there 
are Catholic translations of the Bible, 
officially approved, and Catholics are 
warned not to read any other.” 

Protestants have been accused of 
substituting a “paper pope” for their 
own authority, the implication being 
that we have cast off all human au- 
thority in religious matters in order 
to be riotously free to do as we please, 
according to our own personal whimsy 
and desire of the moment. In actual 
practice among the majority of Prot- 
estants, this is far from the case. Some 
religious sects, very fanatical, have 
grown out of such misguided misuse 
of the scriptures. But on the other 
- hand an undue emphasis on “human” 
authority in the form of a pope, who 
speaks as he does in Catholic circles 
as the final word in matters of faith 
and practice, seems an over-stretching 
of Christ’s commission to Peter in giv- 
ing him the ‘keys to the kingdom.’ 
(See LUTHER LIFE, July 1951, “If 
White Appear Black’—p. 15) 


Luther found the basis of his Ref- 
ormation movement in his own per- 
sonal experience of unsatisfaction after 
rigorously following the rule of the 
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monastery. And his later studies of — 
the scriptures led him to certain points 
of disagreement with the Catholic 
church of his day. It is to be remem- 
bered also, that to this day the Cath- 
olic church has not officially changed 
its point of view on these matters. 


In the Bible, Luther came face to 
face with the living Christ. In him 
he found God’s way of salvation, in 
a personal face-to-face experience with 
his Saviour. Out of this came the Ref- 
ormation, moving eventually into the 
entire world and establishing Protest- 
antism. This we believe to have been 
essentially a “recovery” of the scrip- 
tures, a return to the “church of 
Christ” in its truest form, and in its 
best scriptural sense. For us, then, 
the Bible, interpreted in the “spirit of 
Christ” and with reasonable balance 
and direction supplied by the “mind 
of the church” through many centuries 
of Christian experience, becomes the 
“infallible norm of faith and practice.” 
We do not demand that others “must” 
believe as we do, nor do we condemu 
them to loss of salvation if they do 
not: Guided by the life and mind of 
Jesus Christ, we should try to live in 
Christian fellowship with all people, 
and to work together with all be- 
lievers in him, insofar as it is possible. 


Yet we should also be conscious and 
humbly proud of that Lutheran her- — 
itage which is ours. The faith of the 
fathers ought not to be confused or 
compromised—it has come to us out of 
great tribulation. Hold fast to that 
which has been found good. 


“Well, I guess I got a lot to learn 
about these things,” Chuck grinned, 
somewhat cooled off now. “Especially 
about my own church and what it be- 
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lieves—why don’t we plan some pro- 
grams about those things?” 


(Editor’s note: All young adult topics 
in 1952 will deal with the organiza- 
tion, teaching and work of the Lu- 
theran church.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PREPARATION 


Plenty of time should be allowed for 
preparation and gathering of materials. 
Get the facts first. To avoid prejudice 
and confusion, have your program clearly 
outlined, and stick to the subject. Be- 
ware of the person who begins: “Now I 
knew a Catholic once who...” 

One way could be to assign in advance 
certain areas of discussion, as 1) “What 
actually was the Reformation—the _his- 
torical events.” 2) “What do the scrip- 
tures say—About the church? About the 
sacraments? Sin and_ salvation, etc.?” 
Keep your discussion Bible-centered. 3) 
“Do beliefs matter? How do they influ- 
ence personal conduct? 4) “Is Cathol- 
icism democratic?” 

Catholic materials are plentiful, and 
easily available. The literature rack of 
the nearest RC church is a good place 
to start. In the bibliography other sug- 
gestions are made. Their catechism gives 
the “official” views of their church. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Basic: The Bible; The Augsburg Con- 
fession (ULPH pamphlet); Luther's 


Catechism with Explanation, Joseph, 


Stump (ULPH); The Lutheran 
Church, pamphlet, 5¢, by Martin E. 
Carlson, Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ilinois. 


Orner Pampuiets: Romanism in the 
Light of the Bible, Stephen E. Slocum, 
Tract Club of America, 411 S. Wells 
St., Chicago 7, 10¢; What Lutherans 
Believe, ULPH Ministry of Christian 
Tracts; The Split Between Catholicism 
and Christianity, American Lutheran 
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Publicity Bureau, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23 (this agency has many other 
suitable materials also). I'll Tell You 
Why Im _ Protestant, Ross Stover, 
WIPE 2o¢y 


Tur Catuouic Position: Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2, Ellamay Horan, W. H. 
Sadlier Co., N. Y. What Do You Mean 
—Only One True Church? Knights of 
Columbus, Religious Information Bu- 
reau, 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. Father Smith Instructs Jack- 
son, Knights of Columbus, see above. 
A Catechism for Inquirers, Rev. Joseph 
I. Malloy, C.S.P., The Paulist Press, 
401 W. 59th St., New York. 


For ExtrENDED stupy: American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power, Paul Blan- 
chard, Beason Press, Boston. When 
Two Worlds Met, A. R. Wentz, 
through ULPH. Here I Stand—R. H. 
Bainton, Abingdon-Cokesbury, (Luther 
biography). Rediscovery of the Gos- 
pel, T. A. Kantonen, Muhlenberg. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 

1—In this whole matter of Biblical 
interpretation, how is the average lay per- 
son to determine what is truth and what 
is error? How am I to know what to 


‘ believe? 


2—How do my individual religious be- 
liefs influence my actions: As a citizen? 
About gambling? About public moneys 
for religious schools? As a teacher? As a 
nurse? (Blanchard, American Freedom 
and Catholic Power outlines the implica- 
tions of Catholic teachings in these and 
other areas of American life and culture. ) 

3—As insisting on itself as the final 
authority in mattters of religion and mor- 
als, as over against matter “merely civil,” 
is the Catholic church democratic? What 
has happened in countries where it en- 


joys the status of the “established 
church”? Spain, Italy, Mexico, for ex- 
ample. 


4—As Christians, and Lutherans, how 
are we to believe and act about all these 
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matters? Does the life of Christ give 
us any hints as to dealing with opposing 
religious views? 

5—Do you think there will ever come 
the time when everyone will believe the 
same and worship together in one Chris- 
tian denomination? Has allowing for di- 
versity and personal preferences in such 
matters as politics, service clubs, women’s 
organizations, etc., been beneficial or 
harmful in the American pattern? 


A WORSHIP SERVICE 
By Sister Mary Shepley 

Theme: The Bible-The Word of God 

Prelude (using first hymn softly, and as 
background for the 

Call to Worship: 

“O Lord of life, to thee we lift 
Our hearts in praise for those, 
Thy prophets who have shown thy 
gift 
Of grace that ever grows, 
Of truth that spreads from shore to 
shore, 
Of wisdom’s widening ray, 
Of light that shineth more and more 
Unto thy perfect day.” 
—( Washington Gladden) 

Hymn: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, 
Lord” (PSH 123) 

Prayer, read in unison: No. 36 and 37 
(PSH, p. 29) 

Scripture: (read by three individuals ) 
II Timothy 2:15; 3:14,15; Psalms 
19:7-9 

Litany and Prayer (after each petition, 
response by the group: “We are grate- 
ful to Thee, O God’) 

For the effort of the faithful people 


thy truth on to us: 

For the courage of those who at 
greatest cost to themselves were faith- 
rul to thy truth: 

For our church through which we 
have thy Word and the living Word, 
even Christ Jesus: 

For our fellow believers in every 
group which calls on thy name, and 
serves Christ as their Lord and Sav- 
iour: 

For the Bible which we can read in 
our own tongue, without fear, and 
without persecutions: 

Prayer by the Leader 

Blessed Lord, Who hast caused all 
holy scripture to be written for our 
learning, grant that we may show our 
gratitude for thy Word by daily study 
and meditation. Help us to use it 
wisely as our guide in dailv living; 
may we treasure it as thy light unto 
our pathway; in Jesus name, Amen. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 

(PSH 139) 

Offering and Prayer: “Accept, we pray 
O Lord, these our gifts, and give us 
that wisdom and love for thee and all 
men that we may dwell in peace with 
each other and together glorify thee 
and live by thy Word. Amen. The 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Presentation of the Discussion 

Hymn: “Lord Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word” (PSH 121) 

Closing Prayer and Benediction 
(Suggested worship center: Use Amer- 

ican Bible Society Poster of the open 

Bible as background, with cross and 

candlesticks, and the Bible open on the 


who recorded thy message and passedaltar. ) 


© Fresco Thompson, now vice president of the Dodgers and man 
of many legends, had his run-ins with the arbiters in his playing 
days, too. One irate umpire was waving a rule book in Fresco’s 
face one day, shouting, “I got my rule book right here.” 

If it’s yours,” Fresco snarled, “I'll bet it’s written in Braille.”— 


Exec’s Digest. 
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St. Paul, who died for his faith, 


knew that love is 


The Key To Life 


By E E. MILLER 
before a locked 


MAN stands 
A door with a bunch of keys in 

his hand. The lock, he knows, 
has a series of grooves in it that will 
permit only the proper key to fit. 
Moreover, he knows that there are a 
number of tumblers placed in specific 
positions inside the lock so that only 
with the key that has the correspond- 
ing notches can he turn the bolt that 
keeps the door closed. 

The Christian stands before life in 
somewhat the same predicament. He 
has to live. But tne basis for that liv- 
ing must somehow correspond to the 
problems which life presents. 

St. Paul says that the key to living 
is love. In I Corinthians 13, he tells 
about that love which will open the 
door to the fullest and richest type of 
life. 

He begins by telling us that nothing 
in God’s sight has any worth without 
such love. For instance, most leaguers 
wish to be able to talk in public. They 
hear fluent speakers at their meetings 
and wish that they could perform with 
the same ease and persuasiveness. It 
is an excellent talent. Yet in this chap- 
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ter St. Paul says that though a man 
speaks with the eloquence of an angel, 
if he uses that eloquence without love, 
it is worthless in God’s sight. 

Most of us spend many years ac- 
quiring an education. We spend any- 
where from 10 to 20 years in school. 
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After leaving school we go on learning 
as long as we live. Gaining knowl- 
edge and skills is a noble pursuit. Yet 
should we have all religious and secu- 
lar knowledge at our finger tips, if we 
use it without love, it is worthless in 


God’s sight. 


To be worthwhile, even faith must 
be used in love. Of course, Christian 
faith always is. But there are other 
kinds of faith. The faith of an engi- 
neer is an example. Engineers be- 
lieved that a canal could be built 
across the Isthmus of Panama. Then 
they harnessed power and rigged the 
equipment and did it. Such faith is 
used every day. But to have moral 
value, it must be prompted by love. 

Even charity and _ stewardship, 
which we think of as. most Christian 
acts, must be controlled by love. Men 
have been known to give liberally, 
even self-sacrificingly, in order to get 
credit from others and be able to 
boast of their liberality. They do re- 
ceive the praise of men. In God’s 
sight they are nothing. 

What are some of the notches in 
this key to living—a key so important 
that it alone will open the door to a 
valuable life? 


Self-effacement 

Christian love is never self-seeking. 
It is rather self-giving. Like a spring 
of cool, clear water, the only thing 
it seeks is an outlet in order to irrigate 
and refresh the earth. It seeks no 
credit, no payment of any kind. Jesus 
saw a woman drop her last cent into 
the offering chest in the temple. She 
did it without display or outward emo- 
tion. That was true love for God. 


The same sort of self-effacing love 
rules the lives of countless folk who 
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never let their right hands know what 
their left hands are doing. They are 
the anonymous givers whose names 
never appear on the donor’s list. 


Sensitivity 

Another notch in this key is sensi- 
tivity to the needs of others. Sensi- 
tivity, in itself, can be good or bad. 
If it is inward growing, it is the worst 
kind of evil. It feels every slight no 
matter how unintentioned. A person 
given to this attitude is not ruled by 
love, for love “is not easily provoked.” 

The sensitivity we must cultivate is 
that which sees the needs of others. 
Such was the attitude of the Good 
Samaritan. He forgot himself when 
he saw the victim of the thieyes. 
Knowing full well that the robbers 
might still be in the neighborhood, he 
took time to care for their victim. 

Such sensitivity blesses the man 
who possesses it. It shows him pre- 
cisely the outlet for his energies and 
talents. 


Courage 

Another-notch in the key of love is 
courage. St. Paul says that love “en- 
dureth all things.” This is a military 
term suggesting that it can sustain the 
assault of the enemy. Love can take 
it. We need only think of our parents’ 
love for us to realize what this means. 
How often have we done just the 
thing we know will make them angry! 
Perhaps they have shown their anger 
but through it all we were certain 
they retained their abiding love and 
affection for us. ‘ 

Missionaries say that \the people 
they go to are not faultless. Many pro- 
fess to follow Christianity but lapse, 
now and again, into pagan practices. 
The missionaries still love them even 
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when they know all the faults of the 
followers and realize that there will 
be future lapses. 

True teachers, physicians and pas- 
tors could give examples of this cour- 
ageous love to us were they not so 
self-effacing. Love has the courage 
to face difficulty and trouble reso- 
lutely and without flinching. 
In fact, it is the only eter- 
nal reality. We like to 
think of facts as eternal. 
The strides taken in the a 
physical sciences in our 
day have heightened this 
feeling. It should have_ 
the opposite effect. Each 
day’s discoveries make 
yesterday's facts obsolete. Knowledge 
is always partial. We never know 
when our best knowledge is going to 
be blown over like some house of 
cards. Love, on the other hand, is 
older than Eden. Yet it is newer than 
tomorrow's sun. It is basic to every 
worthwhile attitude or act. 


Not even faith is eternal. It is cru- 
cial in our living for faith is our link 
to God and our Lord. Only by faith 
can we catch hold of him. The day 
however will come when faith dis- 
solves in sight. Hope will likewise see 
an end. We hope for that which we 
do not have, as in these days we hope 
for world peace. In God’s new crea- 
tion we shall have everything that 
really matters. The upreach of hope 
will then be satisfied. 


Love will continue. It is the perfect 
relationship between man and man as 
well as between man and God. As 
such it will remain through all eter- 
nity. 
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@® Some people want 
religion 
make them feel respect- 
able, but not require 
that they be.—Banking 


Every syllable of this chapter finds 
its fulfillment in the Cross. On Cal- 
vary perfect love was manifest. There 
we see the Son of God thinking of 
others first. “Father, forgive them,” 
was his first word. Sensitive to the 
needs of the penitent thief, he said, 
“Today thou shalt be with me in para- 
dise.” Moreover, he underwent all the 
mocking and _ torment 
without a word or act of 
vengeance. Having been 
near Jesus through that 
experience, St. John 
caught a true insight and 
wrote, “God is love.” 


that will 


For devotions, “A Service 
for the Out-of-doors” might 
be used. It is found on page 333 of the 
Christian Youth Hymnal. If possible an 
out-door service might be held where 
reference to God’s love for us might be 
cogently made. 


Scripture Lesson: I Corinthians 13:1-13 


Hymns in the Christian Youth Hymnal: 
259, 238, 234, 240, 258, 272. 

The topic may be presented imme- 
diately following the scripture reading. 
The section “Meditation and Prayer” may 
follow the topic. 


QUESTIONS 

What is the difference between love 
as found in love story magazines and 
Christian love? Which is self-seeking? 
Which is self-giving? 

Does it take more courage to hate and 
fight or to love and forgive? 

If we are sensitive to the infringement 
of the rights and privileges of others, 
might this sensitivity lead to battle? 

Marriages are often ended in the di- 
vorce courts today. Pick a few reported 
in your local newspaper and check the 
causes given for seeking the divorce. Do 
such causes reveal a lack of Christian 
love? 
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LOADED ship is pulling from 
the port of Antioch headed for 
Rome. Trajan is emperor. The 

third traditional persecution of Chris- 
tians (112-118) is underway. 

On board the Rome-bound vessel 
was Ignatius of Antioch. He had been 
arrested in his home city and was be- 
ing “sent a prisoner to Rome to be 
thrown to the wild beasts.” 

On the same vessel, to be guarded 
over more closely than the Christian 
Bishop Ignatius, were 10 leopards be- 
ing sent to Trajan to be used in the 
arena. 

Tradition tells that when Ignatius 
saw the leopards loaded onto the ship 
he said the leopards held no fear for 


him since “he was one of the children _ 


whom Jesus took upon his knee and 
blessed.” 

As the east wind pushed the west- 
bound boat to Rome carrying 10 leop- 
ards and a saint, we find in the story 
all the drama and tragedy of the age 
of persecution. 

Christian Ignatius must have spent 
some restless nights. However, he 
wrote, “May I be benefitted by those 
beasts that are in readiness for me, 
which I shall entice and flatter to de- 
vour me quickly, and not to be afraid 
of me, as of some whom they did not 
touch. But should they, perchance, 
be unwilling, I will force them. Now 
I begin to be a disciple. Nothing, 
whether of things visible or invisible, 
excites my ambition so long as I can 
gain Christ.” 

Ignatius’ own Letters show “he was 
condemned to death in the arena by 
wild beasts.” The year of his martyr- 
dom is set by most historians as A. D. 
116. 

The writings of Ignatius made a 
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Through the centuries the 
church has gained new life 
by transfusions from the 


Glood 


of the 
Martyrs 


By Roscoe Brown Fisher 


definite contribution to the early the- 
ology of the Christian church. His 
teachings of Christ have been com- 
pared with those of St. John, the gos- 
pel writer. 


THE NEVER-ENDING CHAIN of the 
early Christians’ evangelistic zeal, in- 
delibly painted red with the blood of 
martyrs, was being forged by the Holy 
Spirit in the days of Clement of Rome. 

Clement’s connection with the royal 
court and influence upon the early 
church was so profound that many 
legends have grown up about his 
name. The time of his influence was 
about the turn of ‘the first century 
(90-100). 

Clement of Rome was one of those 
fortunate, or unfortunate, subjects who 
escaped the headsman or the arena 
and was transferred to Crimea. 

Crimea was on the very outskirts of 
the Roman empire. As early as 500 
B. C. the Greeks had founded colonies 
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there. As the Roman empire spread 
east the colonies fell to Rome. 
mea was the “perfect prison” for un- 
wanted Romans, citizens of doubtful 
loyalties, and those who ran the risk 
of following the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. A letter written by the Em- 
peror Trajan to one of his governors 
in A. D. 112 “presupposes that Chris- 
tianity was already viewed as crim- 
inal.” 

During the reign of Trajan Clement 
was brought to trial. His fellow Chris- 
tians were so devoted to him on ac- 
count of his pure and holy life and 
his goodness to the poor, that they 
tried to save him. But they were un- 
successful. 

Clement was not alone, however, in 
his suffering in Crimea. He was 
among 2,000 fellow Christians who 
had also, for one reason or another, 
escaped the arena. Many, no doubt, 
would have chosen the arena, for Cri- 
mea held countless hardships. Some- 
times water had to be carried as far as 
10 miles. 

One day a group had searched for 
hours without finding any water, T. 
W. Wilson tells in Into the Arena. 
Finally Clement reminded his fellow 
sufferers of the power of prayer and 
asked them to kneel. When Clement 
opened his eyes, he saw a lamb point- 
ing with its right foot to a spring of 
water. None of the others saw the 
lamb. But Clement went straight to 
the spot, stuck his spade into the 
ground, and the water gushed out. 

Clement never found his way back 
to Rome. He is supposed to have 
been thrown into the sea with an 
anchor around his neck. 

Allegory has it that Domitian, the 
Roman emperor who ordered the sec- 
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Cri- 


ond traditional persecution of the 
Christians, made ,one last request of 
the guide who took him to hell after 
his death. He asked that he be per- 
mitted to stop on his way and loose 
the chains from about the neck of 
Clement of Rome. 

Clement is possibly the “fellow- 
worker” mentioned by St. Paul in the 
epistle to the Philippians (4:3). Ter- 
tullian, another church father, says 
that Clement was probably ordained 
by St. Peter. 


OTHER EARLY CHRISTIAN leaders, 
who helped save Christianity and 
formulate her theology, were: 

Justin Martyr, one of the earliest of 
church fathers; Christian philosopher; 
martyred (c. 150). 

Polycarp of Smyrna, martyred (e. 
156); burned at the stake. 

Origen, Greek theologian, writer, 
and teacher; imprisoned and “cruelly 
tortured” (c. 185-254). 

Dionysius of Alexandria, pupil of 
Origen; banished during persecutions 
of Decius (250) and Valerian (257). 

Cyprian of Carthage, early African 
church leader; gave his fortune to the 
poor when he became a Christian; 
suffered martyrdom (258 under Em- 
peror Valerian). 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea; 
called the “Father of Church History”; 
fled the persecutions to Egypt and was 
imprisoned there (c. 300). 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo (395); 
“oreatest of the fathers of the 
church”; born of pagan father and 
Christian mother. 

Constantine, (272-337) emperor of 
Rome; stopped the persecutions of 
Christians through his Edict of Milan 
tolerating Christianity throughout the 
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Roman empire; gave Christians full 
citizenship; presided over the Chris- 
tian church Council of Nicaea (325). 


ALL THE sToRIEs about lions and 
the early Christians have not been se- 
rious. There is the well-known one 
about the lion who was told by the 
Christian he was about to devour, “If 
you eat me you will have to make an 
after-dinner speech.” Whereupon the 
lion did not eat the Christian. 

One with a better moral is told 
about a teacher telling her Sunday 
school class of the lions and the early 
Christians. The teacher, in an effort 
to make the story more real, showed 
the children a picture of the Chris- 
tians and the lions in the arena. Asked 
for comments, one chap remarked, “I 
feel sorry for that one lion, for he 
doesn’t have any Christian to eat.” 

Besides the humor in the story, it 
should remind us to ask ourselves 
again “What price Christianity” .. . 
lest we forget. 


* * 


This material could be presented in 
connection with the showing of a motion 
picture of the early church . . . Or slides 
of the ancient world during the time of 
the Roman empire. 

. . Or a history professor of your 
church college could speak following the 
presentation of some of the material. 

. . . Or someone who has travelled in 
Rome or the Near East could talk in- 
formally to your league. 

. Or the program could consist 
chiefly of a discussion of the persecutions. 

. . . Or assignment could be made to 
students to bring in 200-word stories on 
some of the early leaders listed at the 
conclusion. 

... Or a program could be built en- 
tirely around a question and answer 
method from the questions listed. 
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Suggested hymns 

*. “Shepherd of Tender Youth” 
“Faith of Our Fathers” 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 
“A Charge to Keep I Have” 
“Sun of My Soul” 
“My Soul, Be On Thy Guard” 


Prayer 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Whom the glo- 
rious company of the apostles and the 
noble army of martyrs confessed with 
word and life: make the church to keep 
the common confession clear and stead- 
fast, ringing forth with the voice of holy 
faith and purest devotion; that fearlessly 
she may witness for thee; teach the 
Word she hath from thee; and stand forth 
boldly in the face of all the world to 
glorify thee, who with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost art God, blessed now and 
evermore. Amen. 


Questions for discussion 

1. How many major persecutions of 
early Christians were there? 

2. The persecutions began under 
which emperor? 

8. Which emperor stopped the perse- 
cution of Christians? 

4. To where were many Christians 
exiled who escaped the death penalty? 

5. Did Ignatius die a martyr? 

6. What was Clement of Rome chiefly 
noted for? 

7. Name two Roman. emperors who 
ordered wholesale persecutions of Chris- 
tians. ' 

8. Distinguish between prosecute and 
persecute. 

9. To where did many Christians of 
Rome escape? 

10. Distinguish between amphithe- 
ater, colosseum, and arena. 

11. Under Roman law could a Chris- 
tian be put to death without a charge? 

12. Who is called the “Father of 
Church History”? 

13. Can you name five early Chris- 
tian leaders? 
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Answers . . . Questions for Discussion 


1. There were FOUR major perse- 
cutions . . . The TENTH and last per- 
secution is dated 303 A. D. and was 
under Diocletian. 


2. Nero. 

8. Constantine. 

4. Crimea. 

hae Vesw. tein tAs 1.0116. 


6. Early Christian writer and “Apos- 
tolic Father.” 

7. Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius Severus, Maximinus, Decuis, Va- 
lerian, Arelian, Diocletian. 

8. Prosecution is an act of law against 
an indicated person or persons . . . Per- 
secution is unjustified oppressive treat- 
ment. 

9. The catacombs. 

10. Amphitheater was the Greek term 
for the open air theater comparable to 
the Roman term colosseum. Arena was a 
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specially prepared section of the colos- 
seum or an amphitheater for gladiatorial 
contests . . . among them the contest be- 
tween Christians and lions. 

11. Legally, no... but many were. 
Being a Christian became a criminal of- 
fense by the time of Trajan’s reign (98- 


LT )e 
12. Eusebius. 
13. See Text. 


Thought questions 

1. If you had been Ignatius and 
learned you were traveling to Rome with 
“10 leopards” you would probably face 
in the arena, would you have jumped 
overboard? 

2. Do you think the young people of 
today appreciate the price the early 
Christians paid to save Christianity? 

8. Would you have liked being an 
early Christian leader? 

4, If you were a condemned Christian 
and had your choice would you have 
chosen banishment to Crimea or the 
arena? 

5. Did Christian loyalty bring on the 
persecutions or did the persecutions bring 
about Christian loyalty? 

6. In your judgment is there any re- 
ligious denomination or sect which has 
greater loyalty to their church than Lu- 
therans? 
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Here are the helps you 


have been waiting for 


Folk 


Dancing 


Is Fun 


By Harold Wiley Freer 


ORE and more churches are 

finding that an evening of folk 

dancing is one of the most 
pleasant forms of entertainment for 
its young people and adults. Every- 
one present can take part, and no 
great skill is necessary. A person who 
has never learned a single dance step 
can enjoy a full evening under the 
leadership of a capable teacher, for 
many basic steps are rhythmic walk- 
ing or running or skipping. I have 
taken many groups who had no ex- 
perience whatever, and have led them 
through two hours of rather strenuous 
yet quite hilarious fun. For folk danc- 
ing is fun. 


This article is reprinted from 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT MAG- 
AZINE by special permission. 
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Folk dancing is more than square 
dancing. Square dancing is based on 
sets of four couples, each set of eight 
people performing the various move- 
ments wholly independent of other 
sets. Most squares as danced today 
are American squares, though we use 
both English and Scandinavian in our 
own groups. too. Because each set is 
limited to eight people, extras must 
wait out a series. If there are only 22 
people on hand, then nearly a third 
of them must sit out each square. 


But when folk dances other than 
squares are used everyone may take 
part. In couple dances, in circles, and 
in longway formations variations may 
be found to enliven a full evening. 
For a two-hour program I usually plan 
about 45 minutes with squares, the 
rest of the time with the circles and 
longways. By mixing these dances 
carefully, and by beginning with sim- 
ple ones requiring only walking or 
running steps basically, all feel that 
they are quickly becoming experts. 
Hence, it is fun. To see some get the 
steps, but not to get it yourself—that 
is the bane of all folk dancing,—or of 
anything else, as far as wishing to 
continue as participants! 


First requirement is a leader, even 
before music. Many folk dances can 
be sung, no musical instrument being 
necessary. The leader should use only 
dances with which he is completely 
familiar. If he has a partner who can . 
help him demonstrate the steps, the 
two of them can lead any number 
most effectively. Through our youth 
group we have created teams of eight 
young people who have gone with me 
to various churches, assisting in the 
dances themselves and hence, helping. 
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others learn the steps very quickly. 
But a leader who knows step by step 
each dance, and who is patient, is 
sufficient. 


I find that teaching the dance in 
parts, and having the crowd go 
through the various bits until all have 
them, should come before the music 
itself begins. Then after the music 
does begin, if someone does not get 
the dance just right, stop the music 
and help that person. He will appre- 
ciate it later on, for he will then have 
learned the way to an evening of fun. 
Not until all have learned the steps 
should the music begin for the com- 
plete dance. 

Second requirement is the music. 
No costly dance orchestra is neces- 
sary. Many dances are really sing- 
ing games. If the leader himself does 
not have a good voice, he should have 
a partner who can lead the singing. 
All the dancers can then share in the 
music. But a piano is available for 


most groups, and the pianist, though 
missing the fun of dancing, will enjoy 
playing for a variety of games. 


In recent years, though, some unu- 
sually fine folk dance records have 
been created, and these give on the 
whole the most satisfactory results. 
True enough, a good square dance 
orchestra is liked by many people, 
but these orchestras almost never play 
for the other folk dances. Further, 
the caller who comes with such a 
group often is a poor teacher, though 
an effective caller. But the major dif- 
ficulty is the expense. 

With good records the initial cost 
is the only one, and the music can be 
used over and over again. There is no 
reason at all, if one person will learn 
to be a teacher of folk dances, begin- 
ning with simple ones at first, why 
any church group cannot buy the rec- 
ords and directions to start a folk 
dance program. 


A two-hour program 
For a post-high school or young 
adult group I see a series of dances 
that progress from simple, non-partner 
types to the more complicated ones. 
Begin with “The Shoemaker’s Dance,” 


a circle with a skipping step. Then 
follow with “Cherkessia,” a modern 
Hebrew dance with its humorous, yet 
fascinating rhythm. 

Now form into couples, and learn 
“Chimes of Dunkirk,” not too fast a 
dance, and “Seven Steps,” which is 
quite fast. Here a breathing spell is 
usually necessary. Then comes the 
first set of squares, usually three in 
number, “Life on the Ocean Wave” 
is simple, and gives the fundamental 
chorus calls of “allemande left and a 
grand right and left.” Follow with 
“Trish Washer-woman,” then the more 
complicated and faster one, “Red 
River Valley.” Again a rest period 
is needed, 

When having a set, of squares or 
rounds, always have the slower ones 
first, the faster ones just before the 
rest period. 

Now more complex folk dances can 
be used, such as “The Sicilian Circle,” 
and a fast polka progressive, “The Lit- 
tle Brown Jug.” Follow this with two 
or three squares, “Buffalo Gal,” “My 
Darling Nellie Gray,” or “Grapevine 
Twist.” Now it is necessary to have 
slower dances if the group is begin- 
ning to tire, such as “Texas Schot- 
tische,” which nearly every group 
wishes to repeat, “Greensleeves,” and 
“Come, Let Us Be Joyful.” 

Always use at least one longways, 
such as “Belfast Duck,” a rhythmic 
walking that teaches progression up 
and down the set, or “The Fireman’s 
Dance” (for a larger crowd), and 
“The Virginia Reel.” We invariably 
close with this because so many have 
heard about it, if they have not actu- 
ally danced it. Refreshments are in 
order now, and the setting of the next 
date! 
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Folk dance directions 


1. Handy II, the red Handy, 
$2.50, published by Cooperative Rec- 
reation Service, Delaware, Ohio. Four 
sections of various folk dances and 
music, with full directions, plus other 
sections of games and songs. 

2. Handy Country Dance Book, 
$1.00, published by Cooperative Rec- 
reation Service, too. Two sections on 
square dancing, with careful directions 
for some, mere calls for others; and 
long section on mixed American 
dances. (Cooperative Service also has 
brief “Kits,” 25 cents each, on various 
groups of dances, lists free.) 

8. Swing Your Partners by Dur- 
ward Maddocks (Stephen Daye Press) 
about $1.50. Excellent guide to mod- 
ern American country dancing, with 
pen and ink sketches and rather com- 
plete directions. 

4. Folk Dances for All by Michael 
Herman, $1.50, published by Barnes 
and Noble. Best brief volume of Eu- 
ropean folk dances, with music, care- 
ful descriptions, and running com- 
ments. Suggests records available for 
these. 

5. The Singing Caller, collected 
and arranged by Ann Hastings Chase 
(Association Press) $1.50. Fifteen 
excellent squares and quadrilles, com- 
plete with music and direction, ex- 
cellently illustrated with diagrams of 
the steps. 

6. Full set of directions that go 
with “The World of Fun Series” of 
records, mentioned in the next sec- 
tion, free with the records. 

7. For further study, the Burch- 
enal books of national folk dances, to 
be found in most public libraries, the 
Victor Company having many records 
for these folk dances. 
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Recordings 

1. Best of all is “The World of 
Fun Series,” made by the Methodist 
church, $2.00 per each of the nine 
records, or all nine for $16.50. With 
the entire set a full-direction booklet 
is given, so that the ordinary leader 
may quickly teach the dances, Amer- 
ican, European. 


M-101—Cshebogar, Kalvelis, Seven 
Steps, Holdiridia 

M-102—Galway Piper, Ace of Dia- 
monds, Danish  Schottische, 
Come, Let Us Be Joyful 

M-103—Irish Washerwoman, Cap- 
tain Jinks, (can be used for fast 
square dances too) 

M-104—Red River Valley, Sicilian 
Circle, Camptown Races, Pop 
Goes the Weasel 

M-105—Weaving, Troika, Spanish 
Circle, Chimes of Dunkirk 

M-106—Trallen, La Raspa, Green 
Sleeves, Trip to Helsinki 

M-107—Little Brown Jug, Fireman’s 
Dance, Put Your Little Foot 

M-108—Seven Jumps, The Crested 
Hen, Gustavs Skol, Korobuska 

M-109—The Black Nag, Circassian 
Circle, Christ Church Bells, The 
Cumberland Square Eight 

2. Falk Craft Set F-2 (without 

calls) $3.95 for the album, single rec- 
ords, 79 cents 

Ten Little Indians, Life on Ocean 
Wave, White Cockade, Old Log 
Cabin, Angleworm Wiggle, Wa- 
bash Cannonball, Darling Nellie 
Gray, Pop Goes the Weasel 

Set F-1 is almost identical, except it 

has the calls. I prefer those without 
calls, for they can be used for other 
dances at times. 

3. Woodhull’s Old Time Squares, 

Victor Album C-36, $5.15 the. set. 
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Eight sides, six with calls. The single 
“Blackberry Quadrille” and “Soldier’s 
Joy,” without calls, now may be pur- 
chased separately, Victor 36403. It 
is probably the favorite for most lead- 
ers, for it can be used for so many 
different dances. 

4. Sonart Album M8, $4.95. “Com- 
munity Folk Dances” by Michael Her- 
man and his orchestra. Instructions 
on cover and in “Folk Dances for All” 
by Herman listed above. Four rec- 
ords, nine dances, all excellent. 

5. Ultra Album U-6 “Jewish Folk 
Dances,” $2.30. Two records with 
four dances, directions on the cover. 

All of these can be purchased from 
The Folk Dancer, P. O. Box 201, 
Flushing, Long Island, New York. 
Upon request a catalog of additional 
records and books may be had from 
the same place, their recommenda- 
tion to be accepted above any other. 


Conclusion 

For groups that wish to go into 
advanced study, get acquainted with 
Cecil Sharp Clubs in the larger cities, 
or other folk dance organizations. The 
YWCA and the YMCA frequently can 
give addresses of such clubs. Often 
such clubs can furnish teachers or 
classes where leaders may learn new 
dances. 

But for the average’ church group, 


. the records listed above will give such 


a variety of rounds, longways, and 
squares that no program need be du- 
plicated. Only a small portion of these 
dances can be used in any one eve- 
ning. Quickly, groups will choose their 
favorites, but the good leader will 
continually bring new dances before 
them. Year after year good fun will 
result from this variety. 
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Ugh! Heap Big Pow-Wow! 


By BEVERLY FORSBERG 


UT your invitations out of con- 
struction paper to look like tur- 
keys or corn shocks. On them 
write, “Come to Thanksgiving Trail, 
(address) on 


(date and time) for a swell party. We , 


want you to join the fun.” Be sure to 
sign your name. It adds a personal 
touch. 

You could follow uv with telephone 
invitations a few days before the 
party. This will assure everyone that 
you mean them specifically. 

Try to have the party at a home. 
Homes are easier to decorate. They 
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have a friendly and relaxed atmos- 
phere. 


Sending Thanksgiving messages 

Everyone sits in a circle with hands 
joyned. One person is chosen to be 
in the center of the circle. Someone 
in the circle starts the game by say- 
ing, “I’m going to send a message to 
———————” (names someone else in 
the circle.) He then lightly presses 
the hand of one of the people he has 
joined hands with to start the mes- 
sage. This one passes the message on 
by pressing the hand of the person 
next to him and so on down the line 
until the message reaches the intended 
receiver. The person in the center 
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tries to guess where the message is 
and stop it by naming the person who 
has the message at that time. If he 
catches the message, he takes the 
chair of the person who has been 
caught and the new man takes his 
place in the center. If the message is 
completed the rightful receiver names 
someone else to whom he is sending 
-a message and starts it on its way. 
If the message is intercepted, the new 
person in the circle starts a new mes- 
sage. 

There are just two rules: 1. A mes- 
sage can travel either way. If the 
center person is looking at you, send 
the message back around the way it 
came so you won't get caught. 2. A 
message must be sent at least two per- 
sons away. You can’t send a message 
to the person next to you. It works 
better if you choose someone across 
the circle. 

If the message gets lost (short cir- 
cuit), start over again. Fifteen peo- 
ple make a good size for a circle. Use 
two circles, if necessary. 


Thanksgiving fashions 
Divide the group into two teams 
(not boys against girls). Give each 
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team some crepe paper, colored paper, 
scissors, and string or scotch tape. 
Then send them into different rooms 
and tell them to decorate one of their 
members as a Puritan or as an Indian. 
They can use the paper in decorating 
any way they choose. After 5 or 
10 minutes bring both “models” out 
for a comparison. A small prize could 
be given the winning team. 


Novelty game 
If your church approves, have a 
novelty dance. Pair everyone off by 
having boys draw girls’ names. One 
boy, however, is to have a broom 
(supposed to be a corn stalk) and 
one girl, to have an apple. 


When the music starts the boy “cuts 
in” on one couple, gives the broom to 
the boy, and dances with the girl. 
Meanwhile, the girl with the apple 
trades it to another girl in exchange 
for her partner. 


When the record music is suddenly 
stopped, the girl holding the apple at 
that moment, and the boy holding the 
broom, must forfeit something (a 
piece of jewelry, watch, pin, shoe, 
etc.). Start the music again and the 
“cutting in” continues. The music 
should stop about every half-minute 
or minute. Eventually people are 
dancing without one shoe, or without 
clips in their hair. And there is a mad 
scramble to get rid of the broom and 
apple. The game is more exciting if 
the person controlling the record is 
quick at stopping the music. 


One rule: No one can refuse a “cut- 
in.” (Be sure that everyone is in- 
cluded and that no couples are left 
out): 
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Tossing snowballs 
Give everyone a piece of paper 
(8%” by 11”) and tell them to fold it 
or draw lines up-and-down and across 
to form 64 squares. Letters are put 
across the top and numbers down the 
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side and as in the diagram. Have each 
person draw a picture of a snowman 
in any six different squares. You then 
ask each person in the room to name 
the letter and number that designate 
a square, such as “C—6.” This is 
throwing a snowball at this square. 
Everyone marks a small circle in that 
square on their paper. If anyone has 
a snowman in that square he must 
cross it out. The object is to knock 
down everyone else’s snowmen, but 
protect one’s own. The next person 
in the room then guesses a square 
(perhaps “6—G”). Everyone marks a 
circle in this square on their paper, 
and if it hits a snowman, must mark 
him out. Keep on going around the 
room until there is only one person 
with a snowman left. He is the win- 
ner. Naturally everyone will keep 
their paper covered so that no one 
can see it and knock down his snow- 
man. (If this lettering system seems 
difficult each square can be numbered 
instead.) 
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Musical spoons 

Everyone lines up around a table 
(if more than 15 people, use two’ 
tables). Place spoons on the table so 
there will be one short (if there are 
15 people use 14 spoons). Have some- 
one play the piano or use records. 
While the music is playing everyone 
walks around the table, hands behind 
their backs. When the music stops 
suddenly everyone grabs a spoon. The 
person who doesn’t get a spoon drops 
out of the game, taking one spoon 
with him, so there will still be a short- 
age. Eventually there will be only 
two persons and one spoon. When 
the music stops, the one with the last 
spoon is the winner. As you can see, 
this is much like “musical chairs,” but 
is simpler to organize, not so hard on 
the furniture (!) and probably more 
fun. Play this several times if the in- 
terest of the group keeps up. 


Treasure hunt 

Climax your evening with a treasure 

hunt.’ Make the clues hard and be 

sure to make enough, because groups 

are very good at figuring out even 
the hard ones. 
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“Time For Pun! 


HIGH TIMES. By Nellie Zetta Thomp- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
253 pages. $2.50. 


How often have you been in charge 
of a social program, either at school 
or in your league, and found yourself 
completely at a loss as to what to plan 
for the occasion? In the 250 pages of 
this pepped-up social activities book, 
you will find the answers to all your 
problems — 700 Suggestions on ban- 
quets, informal dances, parties, proms, 
and miscellaneous social affairs. 


“Cliques are formed as an insur- 
ance against the fear of not belonging 
and young people are, in reality, more 
lacking in social skills and insights 
than is commonly realized, the writer 
states. “Social affairs, if mumerous 
enough to allow association under 
varying circumstances with a cross 
section of young America, can allevi- 
ate that gnawing dread and counteract 
the defensive measures students adopt 
against it.” Social affairs, she points 
out, are not merely casual meetings at 
which youth exercises polite behavior; 
nor are they merely to fill the spare 
time. A well-planned social program 
is truly an education. 


Arrangements for all types of af- 
fairs are clearly outlined. They in- 
clude suggestions for dress, decora- 
tions, refreshments, entertainment, fi- 
nance, publicity, invitations, tickets, 
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prizes, and numerous pointers on eti- 
quette. And, as an additional refer- 
ence, the author has supplied a list- 
ing of books and periodicals on all 
phases of party life, together with the 
novelty supply houses that will supply 
the music and other niceties to make 
your social gathering a success. 

So now youre all set. Let’s get to 
work—and happy party-ing! 


—Donis J. FASNACHT 


GAMES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. By 
Ken Anderson & Morry Carlson. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing House. 133 pages. $2.00. 
Games for All Occasions contains 

263 clearly explained games and 

stunts. Each is presented in such a 

way that it can be understood and 

easily taught to others. 

Both indoor and outdoor games are 
arranged in 10 sections so that the 
type game desired can be found 
quickly and easily. In each section 
are games for any size group. Whether 
your league is large or small you can 
find a number of games in this book 
suited to its size. Many of the stunts 
can be presented by a few persons for 
the entertainment of a much larger 
group. 

Many Bible games which would be 
ideal for your league parties and out- 
ings are included in Games for All 
Occasions. One of these, called 
“Name the Book,” would be very good 
for any size group. In this a number 
of Bible happenings is listed. Each 
person is given a chance to write the 
name of the book in which the event 
took place. A variation of this would 
be to have two teams compete against 
each other as in a spelling bee. 

—Jim AULL 
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Let Us Pray 


PRAYER BOOK for the Family Circle 


and for Personal Devotions. Edited 
by Karl H. A. Rest. Philadelphia: 
Christian Education Press. 181 
pages. $1.50. 


Whenever the word “prayer” is 
mentioned, we are consciously—or un- 
consciously — considering conversation 
with God. Conversation involves 
much study and practice. We spend 
a lot of time and money learning to 
read and study so that we may be 
able to talk intelligently with our 
friends and acquaintances. Yet many 
of us never give serious thought to 
improving our conversation with God. 

My first impression was that this 
book compiled by Karl H. A. Rest was 
“just another help for the lazy Chris- 
tian’s prayer life.” But after thor- 
oughly wading into the contents, I 
found it stimulating. It helped put 
into words many ideas and feelings 
that had been lying in my mind and 
heart unable to find a means of ex- 
pression. 

Conveniently small in size, it is 
rich in contents covering a wide va- 
riety of occasions and needs for the 
entire family. This book will afford 
many a welcome lift to their prayer 
life and a step forward in improving 
their conversation with God. 


—Lisppy LINEBARGER 


STEPPING STONES OF THE SPIRIT. 
By Patricia Bever. New York: As- 
sociation Press. $1.75. 

This is a little book of over 75 
poems in free verse that the owner 
will want to read again and again 
when his heart needs a lift or his spirit 
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needs to be refreshed. 


Patricia Bever has arranged her 
poetry under seven titles—The Faith — 
of My Youth, The Beauty of God’s 
Earth, The Glory of God, The Son of 
God, One God for All People, Seren- 
ity Through Faith, and Illumination. 


The poems are full of hope and en- 
couragement, praise and prayer. They 
are truly what the title says, “Stepping 
Stones of the Spirit.” 


—EtmirA ROEVER 


Get x The Het 


TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS PLAYS. Se- 
lected by Thelma Brown. New York: 
Association Press. 345 pages. $3.00. 
You will be thinking, “Lights, Cur- 

tain, Action,” after reading these well 
selected 19 plays. They have been 
chosen to meet almost any need. Even 
the reader without a production on 
his mind will find them unusual read- 
ing. 

The outstanding selections are the 
familiar “A Christmas Carol,” by 
Charles Dickens, which brings to us 
all the beloved characters of the story; 
“Where Love Is,” by Leo Tolstoy, a 
Russian parable depicting the day in 
a simple shoemaker’s life on which 
the Lord is to visit him according to 
a dream he has had; and “Among 
Thieves,” by Helen M. Clark, which 
gives an unusual picture of the age- 
old conflict between peace and war. 

This book is an excellent source of 
reference for selecting a dramatiza- 
tion. It is the purpose of the book 
to present under one cover a collec- 
tion of plays which are adaptable to 
special needs or emphases. 


—GyYNITH GIFFIN 
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By RALPH JONES 


I'm sTILL our on that limb. 

No violent objections have come 
forth to disagree with the record sug- 
gestions offered last time, so let’s com- 
plete our list of possible choices for 
the beginning collector. Having first 
listed a number of instrumental and 
orchestral pieces, we can move on to 
the field of vocal and choral selec- 
tions. 

Vocal music is more demanding of 
its listeners, and for that reason, many 
young people who are just learning to 
enjoy good music find such composi- 
tions “hard to take.” Think back to 
your first musical experiences. Re- 
member that first-grade rhythm band? 
Later you were taught some very sim- 
ple songs, and still later, perhaps, to 
play an instrument. Finally, you were 
ready for more difficult séngs, and 
some choral pieces. Music apprecia- 
tion runs through much the same 
chain of events. 

For the beginning listener, two ma- 
jor demands are made: The compo- 
sition should have a definite melody 
(preferably a “hummable” one), and 
there should be a strong rhythmic 
pattern. Most instrumental and or- 
chestral pieces (except for some mod- 
ern compositions) satisfy these re- 
quirements. But, without a doubt, the 
most complicated musical instrument 
is the human voice. For that reason, 
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now hear this... 


most likely, we need more musical 
maturity to appreciate it properly. 


ONCE acaln, let’s go back to Bach, 
who has few peers in the field of vocal 
and choral music. The recording of 
the motet, Jesus, Dearest Master, is 
a fine example of the best of Bach’s 
sacred music. As performed by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, it is their finest 
performance on records. The text, an 
English translation by Henry S. 
Drinker, consists of the six verses of 
the hymn, Jesu, meine Freude, which 
are alternated with verses 1, 2, 9, 10, 
and 11 of the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


The motet occupied a regular place 
in the liturgy of Bach’s time. Accord- 
ing to Bach’s biographer, Spitta . . 
“The germ of Protestant Christianity 
is embodied in this great work. Bach 
uses all the power of his inmost con- 
victions to give expression to the 
teaching of Luther in its utmost rigor 
and purity.” 


No piscussion of vocal music would 
be complete without some mention of 
opera. This is often the highest hill 
for the beginning listener to climb. 
One word of advice here—don’t feel 
duty bound to enjoy any particular 
musical form. For a long time, your 
enjoyment of operatic music may be 
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confined to the overtures, dances, or 
other familiar selections. Above all, 
remember that opera was created to 
be seen as well as heard, and even the 
best opera on records is only half of 
what the composer intended. 


This year marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of Giuseppi Verdi, 
perhaps the greatest of the Italian 
opera composers. A commemorative 
album, released by Victor, offers a 
nice sampling of solos, duets, and 
choruses from several Verdi operas. 
Featuring such well-known artists as 
Jan Peerce, Leonard Warren, Robert 
Merrill, and Licia Albanese, the al- 
bum offers selections from Othello, 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Don Carlos, 
and others. 


THE PRESENT Day seems to lack the 
genius of a Bach or a Mendelssohn in 
the field of sacred music. Significant 
contributions, however, have been 
made. One important work, unfortu- 
nately not very well known, is Wil- 
liam Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast. This 
English composer is best known in 
this country for his exciting musical 
scores for Laurence Olivier’s Henry 
V and Hamlet. Belshazzar’s Feast re- 
counts the story of the handwriting on 
the wall and the tall of Babylon. The 
score calls for orchestra, brass band, 
baritone soloist, and chorus. The only 


available recording, so far as I know, 
is the standard speed album released 
by Victor several years ago. While it 
may be difficult to find, your search 
will be rewarding. 


FINALLY, WE CAN INCLUDE in our 
vocal survey a type of music only re- 
cently made available to the general 
public. I refer to the many wonderful 
and amusing original-cast recordings 
of musical shows, etc. Only in com- 
paratively recent years has it been 
possible to hear and enjoy the great 
talents of the entertainment world in 
this manner. 


Although the selection here is large 
and varied, one cannot look for long 
without encountering the names of 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II. At least four times in the 
last eight years, composer and lyricist 
have combined their talents to pre- 
sent significant contributions to the 
American theatre. Take your pick: 
South Pacific, Carousel, Oklahoma!— 
or more recently, The King and I 
(more about these recordings next 
month). Rodgers and Hammerstein 
may become the Gilbert and Sullivan 
of the 20th century. Fifty years from 
now, there will be repertory com- 
panies presenting these musical plays” 
such as we now see performing The 
Mikado and H. M. S. Pinafore. 


© The Protestant minister needed funds urgently to erect a new 
church. He sent appeal circulars far and wide, and one found its 
way to the study of the parish priest. The minister and he had been 
good friends for years, but it was unthinkable that he should sub- 
scribe to a Protestant church building fund. However, after some 


thought, he wrote, 


“Dear Rector, You will appreciate the fact that | cannot assist in 
building your new church, financially or otherwise. But | have great 
pleasure in enclosing my check for $10 towards pulling down the 


old one.”—Liam Riordan. 
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ciate with men in all sorts of settings 
than was her mother or her mother’s 
mother. In these contacts, often en- 
tered into quite innocently in some 
simple social setting, at work, or per- 
haps at school, she has ready access 
to men and boys of all kinds. 

It may start with a coke shared 
at a counter, or a drive home after 
work, or with heads together over 
some common problem. Before either 
of them knows what has happened, 
the boy may find himself yearning to 
touch her, or perhaps he suddenly 
discovers that he is in love with her, 
cannot keep her from his thoughts, 
counts the days and hours until he 
_ will next see her, and longs for some 
_ sign that she likes him too. There may 
be some impulsive moment when they 
find themselves in an embrace that 
puzzles and dismays them both even 
while they long to repeat it. 

The married woman who is already 
love-hungry may find herself respond- 
ing to such attention before she is 
aware of what is going on. One day 
the boy may have been just a prom- 
ising student, or pleasant colleague, 
or friendly companion. The next day 
she finds that she is entangled emo- 
tionally and enjoys responding to his 
tentative expressions of affection. 
The fully mature married woman 
' whose deepest needs are being met in 
her own marriage does not face the 
same temptation. She may sense that 
the boy is fond of her, but she re- 
sponds to his attention in a kind, im- 
personal, motherly way that keeps him 


f 
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from getting in too deep and helps 
him grow out of his infatuation into 
the mature love life that is possible 
with someone more nearly his own 
age and status. 

The repressed woman who has 
never given a place in her life to her 
own emotional needs may rebuff the 
boy’s advances in fright or guilt or 
shame and leave him feeling that he 
is dreadfully unworthy, that he has 
been guilty of something sinful in be- 
coming interested in her. Fortunately, 
boys and men do not often fall in 
love with severely repressed women. 
They are far more apt to become in- 
volved with a woman who has already 
become awakened and is emotionally 
alive. 


Forbidden fruit is rarely sweet 

How do those affairs with married 
persons turn out? Can there be a hap- 
py ending? Can two people who love 
each other work things out, even 
though one of them is already mar- 
ried? What are the possible outcomes 
of such an affair as we have been de- 
scribing? Let us count the ways in 
which these involvements most often 
terminate. 


The married person withdraws 

Most people enter marriage intend- 
ing to make it work. Marriage means 
a great deal to most of us, and we 
back away from anything that severely 
threatens it. The married person in- 
volved in a love tangle outside of 
marriage has a great deal to lose if 
he attempts to dissolve his marriage 
for his new love. He loses his present 
family and all it means to him. He 
loses confidence in himself and_ his 
ability to make a go of marriage. He 
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feels some shame, too, at breaking up 
his home and deserting the person 
whom once he loved enough to marry. 
If there are children, the problem is 
much greater. Few mothers can run 
away from their own flesh and blood. 
Most fathers feel a binding tie to their 
own sons and daughters. 

So in the battle between the wife 
and the “other woman,” the wife us- 
ually wins. The married woman, 
caught in the emotional tug of war be- 
tween promptings that pull her away 
from home and those that keep her 
bound to her husband, will usually 
withdraw from the outside lover and 
live to see the day when she blushes 
with shame or smiles with amusement 
at herself for once being so foolishly 
tempted. 

The fear of what people will say 
keeps many married partners together 
when outside interests tempt. The 
wife thinks twice before she risks her 
good reputation as a married woman 
for the almost certain criticism of 
neighbors and friends if she breaks 
up her marriage. The married man, 
likewise, fears not only what his 
friends will say but what his business 
associates will feel, if his marriage is 
threatened by an outsider. He knows 
that if he does not keep his marriage 
together, his career as well as his 
social life will suffer. 

The most common outcome is for 
the married person to sense what is 
happening in the beginning of an out- 
side involvement and to back out of 
emotional entanglement. Any young 
person who finds himself or herself 
falling in love with a married man or 
woman should frankly face the strong 
probability of being left out in the 
end. 
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The marriage may be dissolved 

In some cases the marriage does not 
withstand the shock of an outside 
lover. Usually these are marriages that 
have already begun to crumble be- 
fore the new lover came along. Being 
a party to a broken marriage contract 
is not an easy role to play. There is 
almost always a sense of guilt both 
for the partner who is breaking up his 
own marriage and for the lover who 
has stimulated the break. 

Human happiness is dependent up- 
on making others happy too. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to build a happy re- 
lationship upon the unhappiness of 
those that have been hurt or injured 
by one’s intrusion. 

Emily discovered this to her sorrow. 
She fell madly in love with a married 
man who returned her affection. After 
some months of uneasy discussions, he 
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promised to divorce his wife and mar- 
ry Emily. The wife allowed the di- 
vorce proceedings to go through even 
though she was deeply hurt and beg- 
ged Emily to give him up. By the time 
the divorce decree was final and the 
man was free to marry Emily, she 
found that she did not love him 
enough to go through with it. She 
reported that the wife’s face haunted 
her and that whenever she looked into 
her lovers face she saw his wife’s 
tears. She rightly recognized that a 
marriage built on such a foundation 
would be too shaky to risk. 


One exploits the other 

Anything that has worth tends to 
be exploited. People take advantage 
of a man with money when they can. 
Men take advantage of a woman’s 
affection, too, sometimes. Teen-aged 
girls especially should be wary of both 
the married and the unmarried 
“wolves” that are not uncommon in 
any community. Boys, too, can be ex- 
ploited by older women. 

The wise young person recognizes 
that such things do exist and exercises 
caution. The lure of “the line” may 
seem attractive but it does not come 
from a loving heart, as many a girl 
has learned to her sorrow. One high- 
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school girl dismissed an unwelcome 
proposition with the comment, 
“Wouldn’t I be a sucker to get hooked 
like that?” 


One or both outgrow the affair 

Fortunately, one or both of the lov- 
ers usually outgrow the entanglement 
and turn to more comfortable and 
easier relationships. 

Jim had been in a torment of in- 
fatuation for an older married woman 
for some time. He “ate his heart out” 
for her. He did badly in his studies. 
He was sullen and morose at home. 
He dropped out of sports and school 
activities. Then, almost as suddenly as 
he had become involved, he began 
to come to his senses. He started to 
date other girls again. His work picked . 
up. He saw less and less of the mar- 
ried woman, until one day he realized 
that he had completely outgrown his 
infatuation. 

Outgrowing an unpromising rela- 
tionship does not have to be left to 
chance. A boy or girl, man or woman, 
can guide his own counseling helps. 
Talking over how one feels, what one 
really wants out of life, what this 
particular fancy of the moment means 
to him, perhaps analyzing enough of 
how the infatuation came about in the 
first place and getting enough un- 
derstanding of oneself to see why one 
got so involved, often is enough to 
set things right. 

A counselor who can help one think 
through his emotions and see his next 
step in development may be hard to 
find. Advice rarely helps. Some people 
too freely tell us what they would do 
if they were we. People who might 
help us, scold or preach or act 
shocked, and we cannot readily tell 
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them what really counts. Others may 
reassure us that it’s really nothing at 
all, when deep down inside we know 
it is something that must be coped 
with and cannot easily be forgotten. 
The good counselor listens to what we 
are saying, helps us see ourselves more 
clearly, and permits us to come to our 
own decisions. 

Good counselors may be found in 
all sorts of settings. Sometimes the per- 
son who can hear our confidences and 
give us most help is an especially 
trained guidance worker, It may be a 
teacher ‘vith whom we feel we “click.” 
Sometimes it is a minister, or a coach, 
or a friend of the family. Very often 
it is an understanding parent who 
knows us well enough and trusts us 
fully enough to give just the perspec- 
tive we need in feeling our way out 
of emotional tangles. 


Getting over an infatuation 

Well-to-do families have a ready 
prescription for their young people 
who get involved in unpromising af- 
fairs. They send the afflicted one for 
a trip abroad. The theory is that the 
new sights and scenes, the exhilaration 
and excitement of a long journey will 
make the infatuation fade away. This 
remedy works in a large number of 
cases. 

For most of us the treatment would 
be too costly to consider, and we must 
find simpler and cheaper and more 
accessible ways of freeing ourselves 
from our emotional tangles. Keeping 
busy is one of the best policies when 
feelings are confused. It is when we 
idly brood over our troubles that they 
become more troublesome still. 

Recreation in various forms gives 
real release of energy and feelings 
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and is re-creating in a true sense. This 
is particularly true when it is enjoyed 
with other congenial people. The 
young man or woman trying to heal a 
broken heart will find that acting as 
though everything were all right, go- 
ing out as usual, and going through 
the motions of having a good time 
often works in making the heart 
throbs less painful. 

“Time heals all wounds,” and the 
satirical twist, “Time wounds all 
heels,” are a couple of mottoes that 
point to what we can count on in the 
future. It is true that most of these 
emotional involvements are outgrown 
as we become more mature. If we can 
be patient with ourselves, with life 
itself, and get busy at the main job of 
growing up, many of these wrinkles 
will iron themselves out in time. 


Many you love 

Think of all the people that you 
love. To begin with, there are the 
members of your family. Then come 
all the friends of both sexes that you 
are fond of. Out beyond these are 
still others. Most people quite genu- 
inely love their doctors, especially 
when they have been very sick. Many 
men and women are sincerely fond 
of their religious leaders, as they 
should be. Down through the years 
hundreds of thousands of persons like 
yourself have loved great souls like 
Jane Addams, and Ghandi. Millions 
more have learned to love the Christ. 

Love is nothing to be ashamed of 
as it fans out in so many different 
ways. Rather it is to be understood 
and enjoyed and disciplined to the 
way of life that is ours. 

Love can be sweet and good if we 
let it be so. There is nothing to be 
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afraid of in loving another person. As 
we grow older and more mature emo- 
tionally, we find that we are able to 
love with deep compassion all sorts 
of people who suffer, even though we 
may never see them. We may love 
honestly and warmly the many fine, 
lovable persons with whom we come 
in contact. 

These feelings need not frighten us. 
They are a part of the opening and 
outpouring of a soul rich in the full- 
ness of living. Our tasks lie not in re- 
jecting our feelings, or in refusing 
them expression, but rather in chan- 
neling them in ways that are construc- 
tive and healthful. 


Ethical controls 
Ethical controls must be learned in 
every area of life. One may be very 
hungry, and yet not snatch the food 
from another’s mouth. One may need 
money, and yet restrain the impulse 


-to rob a bank or pick a pocket.:' In 


growing up we learn to restrain these 


impulses for more dependable beha- 
_vior. Love impulses come as “natur- 


ally” as hunger. 

A person may be strongly attracted 
to another without having to rush into 
an impetuous love affair. He accepts 
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the feeling at the same time that he 
controls its expression. Maturing into 
genuine adulthood involves not only 
having the feelings that come with 
maturity but also developing the con- 
trols that make one a responsible per- 
son. 

In the same way that we learn not 
to kick another when we feel hostile, 
we must learn, too, not to caress just 
anybody anytime we feel like it. Keep- 
ing love within bounds involves learn- 
ing the ethical controls that are ex- 
pected in our way of life. 


Blest be the tie that binds 

Channeling love feelings is a 
learned art that takes years to develop 
to a fine point of genuine effective- 
ness. As we learn to love freely, and 
to accept others’ affection easily and 
happily, we become less and _ less 
moved to make something of a chance 
bit of stray affection or attention. We 
fnnd ourselves increasingly able to 
give the gifts and do the kindnesses 
that are within the sphere of accept- 
able behavior, and to move among 
others with the glow of being among 
kindred spirits, all brothers under God 
in a fellowship of goodwill that is 
deeply satisfying. This is the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds of which we 
sing in the hymn, “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds.” 

Love is the greatest force on earth. 
We need it individually and as a 
world. Like other sources of power, 
it can destroy us if we do not deal 
with it constructively. Love can be 
felt as a spirit of real affection, in 
which we care for the other(s) as 
much or more than we care for our- 
selves. We can concern ourselves not 
just with the pleasures of the moment, 
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